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PPROPRIATELY, this summer the spotlight is turned on the 
A Commonwealth of Virginia where, three and a half centuries ago 
at Jamestown, America’s first permanent English colony was estab- 
lished. At best a precarious beachhead, to begin with the ill-assorted colo- 
nists were all but wiped out by disease, internal conflict, and Indian 
massacre before roots took hold and England in the Western World was 
assured. Subsequent voyages of supply brought about regular communi- 
cation between the Mother Country and the distant colony, and a peo- 
pling and planting that ultimately created the English-speaking nation 
that is ours today. 





These events are receiving appropriate homage during the current 
Jamestown Festival year and readers of the NEPTUNE will, no doubt, 
be interested to learn of historic maritime items of more or less permanent 
nature that were brought into being chiefly by reason of the Festival. 

Foremost are the full-size ship reconstructions of three little English 
merchant craft of no particular distinction, Susan Constant, God- 
speed, and pinnace Discovery, that were chartered in 1606 by the Vir- 
ginia Company of London for the initial Virginia voyage. These well 
executed ship relicas share the present limelight with the new British- 
built Mayflower, well known to NEPTUNE readers through Bill Baker’s 
fine accounts, which has recently completed a seamanly executed, if in- 
eptly timed, transatlantic crossing to land modern Pilgrims at Plymouth 
some thirteen years ahead of prope) chronological s quence. 





172 EDITORIAL 


A propos of the Jamestown vessels, readers may perhaps recall in the 
January 1950 NEPTUNE the late Commander Griffith Baily Coale’s 
article documenting his meticulous reconstruction of the ships for a 
mural painting in the Virginia State Capitol depicting the arrival of 
the little fleet at Jamestown on 13 May 1607. In pursuing the careful 
research required to show every ship detail, Commander Coale exchanged 
findings with Robert G. C. Fee, Director, Model Engineering, New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, who was then build- 
ing a model of Susan Constant for The Mariners’ Museum. 

Appropriately, then, it was Mr. Fee who was commissioned to pre- 
pare the plans from which the present replicas were constructed. These 
were translated into actuality under the skill of ‘master builder’ John 
Hughes Curtis, president of the Curtis-Dunn Marine Industries of 
West Norfolk, Virginia, and the ships were ceremoniously christened 
20 December last on the 350th anniversary of their departure from 
Blackwall for America. 

In addition to the full-size craft whose home port is now Jamestown 
Festival Park below reconstructed James Fort, their appearance may be 
ascertained in miniature by visitors to the area by a scale diorama in The 
Mariners Museum's new Chesapeake Bay Room which places quarter- 
inch models in an appropriate setting of river shore. 

In addition to Mr. Fee's model of Susan, a well-detailed miniature by 
August F. Crabtree is located in the new National Park Service Visitors’ 
Center and archeological museum on Jamestown Island proper. 

Along with much pageantry and panoply, the most spectacular mari- 
time event of the Jamestown Festival year comprised United States’ third 
International Naval Review. A hundred and fourteen ships of a dozen 
and a half foreign nations as well as our own were drawn up on a four- 
teen-mile crescent on Hampton Roads and the lower Chesapeake for 
honors and inspection on 12 June 1957. 


ALEXANDER CrossBy BROWN 
Warwick, Virginia 





The 1957 famestown Fleet 


BY ROBERT G.C. FEE 


ITH the inevitable focus of national attention on Jamestown 

during the celebration of the 350th Anniversary of the found- 

ing of the first permanent English colony in North America, it 
is only natural that the three little vessels that brought the settlers should 
receive major attention. 

NEPTUNE readers will recall that the appearance of the vessels was the 
subject of considerable research by the late Commander Griffith Baily 
Coale, USNR, when he was commissioned in 1947 to paint a mural de- 
picting the arrival of the little fleet at Jamestown. Happily Commander 
Coale made a careful record of the investigations that prompted the form 
of every detail of hull and rigging. This record was published in the Jan- 
uary 1950 number of this journal in his excellent article ‘Arrival of the 
First Permanent English Settlers off Jamestown, Virginia, 13 May 1607.’ 

Since Commander Coale devoted considerable space to describing the 
circumstances that prompted the establishment of the Virginia Colony, 
only the more important facts need to be repeated here. 

Several years after the ascendency of King James I to the throne of Eng- 
land, the first American charter was drawn up and approved 10 April 
1606. This charter gave a new company the right to establish an English 
colony in America. 

This company, later called the Virginia Company, chartered the ship 
Susan Constant, the ship Godspeed and the pinnace Discovery from the 
Muscovy Company of London for the trip. All three were old vessels: 
Susan Constant of 100 tons burden was commanded by Captain Christo- 
pher Newport, Godspeed of 40 tons by Captain Bartholomew Gosnold and 
Discovery of g0 tons by Captain John Ratcliffe. Captain Newport was the 
leader of the expedition. The New World was not new to these captains as 
each of them and many of their crew members had crossed the Western 
Ocean on several occasions. All had been chosen because of their compe- 
tence as mariners ‘well practised for the Westerne parts of America.’ 


1 Reprints of this article are available at $1.00 each from The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, 
Virginia 
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On 20 December 1606 they sailed from Blackwall on the Thames. Un- 
fortunately they were held for several weeks in the English Channel by un- 
favorable winds. Under way at last, they sailed down the coast of Africa, 
out to Madeira, and thence west to the vicinity of Martinique, stopping 
at several of the islands in the group. Upon leaving the West Indies they 
made a landfall at Cape Henry, Virginia, on 26 April 1607, after weather- 
ing a hurricane. 

‘Their trip up the James River was leisurely with frequent stops on the 
way, but on 13 May 1607 they hove to off a marshy, yet defensible semi 
island 58 ‘oiiies upstream from the river’s mouth which they had named 
in wise of King James I. This island, of course, was to be Jamestown, 
the first permanent English colony in North America. 

My introduction to Susan Constant dates back to 2 November 1940, half 
a dozen years before the inception of the project in which Commande 
Coale was involved. 

In existence, naturally, were several noncontemporary ‘artist's impres- 
sions of the Jamestown ships—in most cases hopelessly inaccurate, out 
of scale, and a virtual insult to anyone with the slightest pretence to mari- 
time scholarship. At this time the late Alexander Waddell, our former 
ambassador to Spain and a moving spirit in the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, conceived the idea that a plausible votive model of Susan Constant 
would be appropriate to hang in the great hall of Virginia House. Mr. 
Waddell sought the advice of the late Homer L. Ferguson, then president 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding yand Dry Dock Company and of ‘The 
Mariners’ Museum and, since I had then a considerable model engineer- 
ing experience and was working at the shipyard, in due course I was com- 
missioned to undertake preliminary research and then to build the model. 
Obviously this had to be a composite craft based on available data for ves- 
sels of similar type. 

lhe war, iiowever, effectively postponed work since the flow of cor- 
respondence to museums and historical archives abroad was checked and 
more urgent business occupied our attentions. 

Resumed in 1944, photostats of authentic drawings of a galleon (c. 
1600) showing deck plan, sheer plan, and athwartship sections were ob- 
tained from the Science Museum in London. I also obtained copies of 
contemporary plans from Fragments of Ancient English Shipwrightry, a 
manuscript preserved in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge University, of a ship 684 tons burden. 


Drawings from other countries were not always of complete ships but 
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5 
detail sketches of fittings used by British ships during the period of Susan 
Constant were found through a series of photostats. Also Anthony An- 
thony’s Roll of 1546 showed many typical ships of the period. A midsec- 
tion of a large Elizabethan ship from the notebook of Mathew Baker, one 
of the master shipwrights of Queen Elizabeth I, can be seen in many of 
the ancient naval architects’ handbooks. 

Having obtained what seemed the best available data, I went ahead 
with the construction of a one-half inch to one foot scale model of Susan 
Contant. This was completed and delivered to Virginia House, 6 Jan- 
uary 1946. Only a short time after this a commission was created to en- 
gage an artist to paint a large oil of the three Jamestown ships and my as- 
sociation with Commander Coale began. 

With the approach of Jamestown’s 350th Anniversary, the General 
Assembly established the Virginia 350th Anniversary Commission in 
i952. In the first meetings of this Commission, considerable discussion 
was given to the proposal to have full-size reconstructions of the vessels 
available. ‘The practicability of purchasing existing ships of similar size 
and by mock construction and overlay work make the vessels appear as 
the original ships was debated. Motion picture studios have frequently 
used this method in their pictures. However, the barest survey showed 
that the use of such vessels would produce but poor final reproductions. 
\ccordingly, the Commission decided that plans for three full-size ves- 
sels should be drawn as true in design from keel to truck as possible. 

Since I already had experience in the matter and was a professional 
naval architect, 1 was commissioned to develop the necessary plans and 
specifications for the construction of full-size reproductions of the three 
vessels. Upon the completion of the plans various shipyards were asked 
to submit bids and the construction contract was awarded to Curtis-Dunn 
Marine Industries, Inc., of West Norfolk, Virginia. 

Immediately the major problem was locating timber of sufficient size 
for shipbuilding. It was originally planned to make the keels of live oak. 
However, since this was impossible to secure, a second best choice had to 
be old-growth pine. On 17 March 1956 the keel-laying of Susan Constant 
took place with pomp and ceremony. The keel is a 70-foot, 12-inch by 
12-inch squared piece, hand-hewn from a go-foot pine tree estimated by 
a count of its annular rings to be more than 114 years old. This timber, 
obtained from Gates County, North Carolina, gave us a long straight 
piece. The Mayflower reproduction, constructed in Brixham, England, 
was forced to use three lengths scarphed to construct her keel. Today, as 
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in the olden days, working out the keel had to be done by hand: the adze 
was brought into use on the modern reproduction as it doubtless was on 
the original Susan Constant. 

Atop the keel are double oak frames, each 6 inches thick by 12 inches 
wide, built up with floors, first, second, and third futtocks. Susan used 
galvanized iron bolts supplemented by oak trunnels as fastenings. The 
long stem is fabricated of several sections of live oak, and the sternpost, 
innerpost, and deadwood are also of the same material. Atop the frame is 
a 12 by12-inch keelson. The 4-inch by 12-inch garboard strake, the 3-inch 
by 12-inch first and second broad strakes, and the 6-inch by 12-inch upper 
and lower wales are of white oak. The planking is of Douglas fir secured to 
the frames by oak trunnels. The ‘tween-deck and main-deck beams are of 
Douglas fir with 2-inch Douglas fir and 3-inch Douglas fir decking, respec- 
tively, both comb grain. The heavier main deck is used due to the heavy 
wear and tear expected from the many visitors to the vessels. All wood 
was treated with cuprinol, a refinement unfortunately not available 350 
years ago. Lodge and hanging knees are cut from 4-inch by 20-inch oak. 
Hatch coamings, transom, and gun ports are of Douglas fir. The channels, 
deadeyes, riders, mast partners, waterways, cap rails, and stanchions are 
fashioned of white oak. 

The interior of Susan was completely ceiled with two and one-quarter- 
inch Douglas fir. The ship was two full-length decks, the ‘tween deck, or 


lower deck, contained the anchor windlass, riding bitts, and water casks 
and was used by the poorer class passengers who slept on straw ticking. 
The hull is pierced for four guns on this deck. Below is the ship’s hold for 
general cargo. 


The bulwarks of the main deck are also pierced for four guns. The 
forward part of this deck under the forecastle has four berths and two 
sail lockers and a large iron cooking box. This box is partially filled with 
sand and cooking is done in iron pots hung over burning coke in this box. 
On the after end of this deck are two large cabins, the larger being called 
the great, or main cabin, which was used by passengers who could afford 
better quarters. In this cabin are ten berths and one long table. In the sec- 
ond, or captain’s cabin, are two berths and one table. Above the captain's 
cabin and below the poop deck is a small cabin containing three berths 
which were generally reserved for persons of noble birth or great wealth. 

Susan is rigged with fore, main, and mizzenmasts. The fore carries a 
topsail and a course, the main a topsail and course, the mizzen but one 
lateen sail. The fore-course, main-course and lateen sails are each 
equipped with a removable bonnet which can be detached when neces- 
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sary to shorten sail. Hanging beneath the bowsprit is a square spritsail 
which has proved to be highly efficient in bringing the ship about. ‘The 
2,609 square feet of sails are cut from flax canvas woven especially for the 
three vessels by Scotch women. This fabric was made into sails in this 
country. 

‘The masts and spars are shapec 1 of heart pine, the longest length of 
masting being : 54 feet. The rigging of the ship required nearly 12 tons of 
rope, the sizes being determined by a handbook on seventeenth-century 
rigging. The standing rigging is tarred. 

A simple, square-section, wooden lift pump is used to pump the bilges. 
The rudder, though very massive yet narrow in width, turns the vessel 
in a circle equal in diameter to three lengths of the ship. When sailing 
in 30 to 35-knot winds, the ship handles very easily. 

Susan is steered by a whipstaff which operates on a fulcrum to the tiller. 
Thus by swinging the whipstatt from one side to another, the ruddet 
turns with very little pressure. The whipstaff extends above the main deck 
to a height which permits the helmsman to see through a small cubicle 
mounted on the quarterdeck. A small overhead cover protects him from 
foul weather. 


As it was customary to place the 'tween-deck framing at the widest 
point of the frame, the deck is but 4 feet 3 inches below the main deck. 
This low deck height was not unusual as in ships as late as United States 

5 


frigate Constitution, the gun deck was less than 5 feet below the main deck. 

In 1909 a reproduction of Half Moon was.constructed for the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration and was displayed at various seaports. During a severe 
storm, the vessel was seen to roll as if a tender ship. Ballast stone on the 
ship was approximately 2 inches in diameter. Many visitors, it seems, 
picked up a stone or two as a souvenir thereby so reducing the amount of 
ballast, that the ship nearly capsized. The United States Coast Guard 
specified that the ballast of the three Jamestown vessels should be of such 
a permanent nature as to be immovable in heavy seas or by the sudden 
movement of all visitors aboard to one side of the vessel. Though an 
anachronism, it was decided to use concrete in the hold of each ship. The 
largest vessel required 127 tons. 

Susan Constant carried a shallop on top of her main hatch grating. It is 
a double-ended boat, shown on many paintings during the reign of 
Henry VIII, 20 feet 6 inches long with four thwarts and semiround stern 
seat. It has six rowing positions, 12-foot oars, rudder and tiller and a one- 
mast rig with jib and mainsail. 
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Statistical Data—Susan Constant 
Length overall 110’—2” 
Length between perpendiculars 79/—4” 
Beam (extreme) 24’—3” 


Foremast 72’—o” above base line 


Mainmast 87’—1” 


. . e wi? nti 
Mizzenmast 5,6’ —7 


Speed in 35-knot wind 10.1 knots 


* * * 


The second ship, Godspeed, was considerably smaller than the flagship. 
Her keel is a 38-foot, 6-inch by g-inch square piece, adzed from a pine 
tree 106 years old. This timber likewise came from Gates County, North 
Carolina. Double oak frames 4 inches by 8 inches are built up of floors, 
first, second and third futtocks, bolted together with galvanized bolts and 
trunnels. The keelson resting atop the frames is 8-inch by 8-inch white 
oak. The garboard strakes are 3-inch by 12-inch white oak, while the first 
and second broad strakes are 2'/2 inches by 12 inches. The stem is built up 
from 6-inch thick white oak as are the innerposts, sternpost, and dead- 
wood. 

The planking is 2-inch thick Douglas fir, secured to the ship’s frames 
by oak trunnels. The ‘tween-deck and main-deck beams are Douglas fir. 
The planking of the main deck is 3-inch thick comb grain; the ‘tween 


deck is 2 inches thick. Deck and hanging knees are made of 93-inch by 
12-inch white oak. 


The stanchions, cap rails, waterways, mast partners. riders, deadeyes 
and channels are of white oak. Hatch coamings, transom, and gun ports 
are of Douglas fir. The interior of Godspeed is completely ceiled with 2- 
inch Douglas fir. The ‘tween deck in this ship 1s continuous from bow to 
stern, but the main deck extends only between the forward and after 
cabins. As each cabin is on the ‘tween deck, short ladders extend from the 
‘tween-deck cabins to the main deck. The bulwarks of this ship are 
pierced for four guns on the main deck, two guns to each side. 

The cabin under the forecastle deck sleeps four. In this space is the 
anchor windlass and bitts. The distance between the ‘tween deck and the 
main deck amidships is but 2 feet 8 inches. The foremast carries one large 
course, the mainmast a topsail and course, and the mizzenmast a lateen. 
The fore and main courses have bonnets. Godspeed carries 766 square 
feet flax canvas in her sails. 

The mast and spars are made of heart pine. Modern rope is used for the 
rigging, the standing rigging being tarred. A simple, square, wooden lift 
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pump is used. The ship is steered by a whipstaff. Ihe whipstaff extends 
above the main deck to a height which permits the helmsman to see 
through a small cubicle mounted on the quarterdeck. A small overhead 
cover likewise protects him when the weather is bad. 

The ballast consists of 37 tons of concrete poured into the hold. When 
this ship was undergoing sea trials on Hampton Roads she encountered 
a squall with winds gusting over 70 miles per hour. Sails were furled but 
at no time was the ship endangered. Apparently this type of ship does 
not roll as is often reported. The high sterns appear to make them un- 
steady, and false conclusions are often drawn. 


Statistical Data— Godspeed 
Length overall 
Length between perpendicul 
seam (extreme) 
Mainmast 
Foremast 14'—0” 
Mizzenmast 16’—G” 
Speed in 35-knot wind 7.9 knots 


* ~*~ ~ 
Discovery, the smallest of the Jamestown fleet and rated a pinnace, has 
a keel go feet long of 6-inch by 8-inch white oak. Atop the keel are double 
oak frames each being 31% inches by 6 inches wide, built up with floors, 


first, second and third futtocks, fastened together by galvanized bolts and 
trunnels. The stern, sternpost, innerpost, deadwood and rudder are 
fashioned from white oak. On top the frames are the keelson and two false 
keelsons each made of 6-inch by 6-inch white oak, all treated with 
cuprinol. 


The garboard strake is 3-inch by 12-inch Douglas fir, whereas the run- 
ning planking is but 2 inches thick, secured to the frames by wooden trun- 
nels. The main and ‘tween-deck planking is 2-inch comb grain. The 
hatch coaming and transom are Douglas fir and the channels, deadeyes, 
riders, mast partners, waterways, cap rails and stanchions, white oak. 

The interior is ceiled throughout with 2-inch Douglas fir. The vessel 
has two complete decks, main and ‘tween. No separate cabins were in- 
stalled but berths for four persons are located in the after part of the 
‘tween deck. The main deck is flush from stern to stern. Discovery is 
steered with a simple rudder and tiller from the main deck. She is rigged 
with a fore and mainmast each with one square course, the fore having 
one bonnet and the main two bonnets. The sail area of this vessel is but 
392 square feet of flax canvas. The spars are shaped of heart pine. The 
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rigging is made of modern rope, the standing rigging being tarred. A sim- 
ple, square-section, wooden lift pump is used to free the bilges. The 
height between the main and ‘tween decks is 4 feet 3 inches. The vessel 
carries eighteen tons of concrete for ballast. 
Statistical Data— Discovery 

Length overall 19’—6” 

Length between perpendiculars 38’—10” 

Beam (extreme) 11’—4” 

Mainmast 36’—2” above base line 

Foremast 28’—6” 3 

Speed in 35-knot wind 5.8 knots 

* * * 
All three vessels carry two iron wooden-stock anchors each. ‘The berth- 


ing spaces on all are simply rectangular wooden bunks with straw ticking 
for mattresses. 


Upon being completed these vessels took several individual cruises in 
Hampton Roads and Chesapeake Bay for training purposes, with a group 
trial trip held on 3 March 1957. All vessels performed to our highest ex- 
pectation with the exception of Discovery which sailed slower than anti- 
cipated. ‘The height of her masts was computed so that they could be un- 
shipped and stowed on main deck while she was being towed. ‘This vessel 
was used by the colonists for exploratory purposes and never returned to 


England as did the others. 

The three vessels, manned by local yachtsmen, were taken out into the 
Atlantic off the Virginia Capes for a ceremonial landing at Cape Henry, 
Virginia, on 26 April 1957. Performance under actual sea conditions was 
excellent even though a fresh wind was blowing. A poll taken aboard each 
revealed that the majority of the crews would be more than willing to 
sail the vessels to England if such a plan could be arranged. 

For the duration of the festival the vessels are moored at a pier at 
Festival Park, Jamestown, where they may be boarded by visitors who in 
most cases can not believe that their prototypes could have ever braved 
the broad Atlantic. 


Robert G. C. Fee, designer of the Jamestown fleet, is Director, Model Engineering, Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. 
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A Spanish Expedition 
to Chesapeake Bay in 1609 


TRANSLATED BY VICTOR MORRIS TYLER 





INTRODUCTION 


HIS account of the Spanish naval expedition to Chesapeake Bay 

in 1609 came into my possession some years ago when Professor 

Charles M. Andrews was working on his last book. He had sent 
to Spain for some official records he wanted for his work. When they ar- 
rived, among them was this account. He was greatly surprised when he 
saw the translation because he said it had nothing to do with his work in 
hand and what was more, in spite of his being a specialist in American 
history of that period, he had never heard of this expedition of 1609 and 
knew of no other record of it. Knowing my interest in things Spanish he 
gave it to me. 


I have tried, with the help of the old Spanish maps in the Yale Univer- 
sity Library, to identify as of today the capes and bays mentioned. On 
one map of 1638 I found three of the names, the River Jordan, and the 

Capes San Reus and Trafalgar. However, the old map was so small and 
out of scale that I could not place them accurately on a modern map. 
I think it is a safe guess that the River Jordan is the Savannah and Cape 
San Roman is Cape Fear. 


Translation of Spanish Account of the Naval Expedition from 
Saint Augustine to Chesapeake Bay in the Summer of 1609 
THE KING 
Pedro Ybarra, my Governor and Captain General of Florida;—by letters from 
persons trustworthy and jealous of my service I have learned that the English have 
made an agreement to go to Virginia with two ships each month until there are 
placed on land twenty-five hundred or three thousand men; and that also there are 
in Plymouth two ships on the point of leaving for the same purpose, and that they 
have agreed with the rebels of Holland and Zeeland to send the people that might 


ask them and to plant their religion in that locality. And having considered in my 
Council of War for the Indias how much it would profit to interrupt their plans by 
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finding out first exactly what is going on because this land they call Virginia on that 
coast being included in the discovery and boundaries of my Crown of Castille and 
on account of the responsibility which your proximity would put upon you as to 
all the Indias and their commerce, especially if they plant their religion and liberty 
of conscience which they profess, it has therefore occurred to me to write you the 
following by which I command you that when you receive it you order Captain 
Francisco Fernandez de Ecija, who is the person to whom in the year 1605 you en- 
trusted the discovery of the harbors of the north coast, or any other in whom you 
have confidence, that he return along the same coast and passing the Cape of San 
Roman (which is as far as said Captain got) let him reconsider all that touches 
Virginia, its ports, bays and reefs that might be on its shore, and the sites that can be 
fortified, and if the English or other nations have gone over to those places and if 
they have set foot thereon and fortified themselves in any way and where and how 
and with what people and force, or if they have inhi ibited any place and by what 
route they have gone, and of what resources is that land and what those nations can 
take out of it, and with what Indians they communicate, and what is the distance 
from Florida to Virginia or to the place where they have made a settlement, and 
what preventatives and force could be thrown out to upset their plans and punish 
them. Which activities you will make with the promptness that may be possible 
using for them the surplus that there would be from the allowance of your garrison, 
and on the first opportunity advise me of all that you did and found with much de- 
tail. Let it be seen that you try and order what is most suitable in my service, and in 
the meantime I charge you that you live with much care to prevent any danger ot 
harm that might result from the communication of said nations with the Indians 
of those parts and from what they might do in that land. 


From the Pardo—8th., November 1608. 
Checked by Juan de Cicica and signed by the 
members of the Council of War. 


Pedro de Ybarra, Governor and Captain General of the Provinces of the Floridas, 
for the King our Master etc.—I therefore order and command Captain Francisco 
Fernandez de Ecija, who is the person from one of the two companies of this gar- 
rison that in the year 1605, by my order, went to discover and reconnoiter the har- 
bors and bays as far as Cape San Roman, to embark in the Pinnace named the 
Assuncion de Jesucristo, which is of his Majesty’s service and the services of these 
provinces, and to take with him up to 25 persons that I have designated from the 
forces of land and sea and to make the said voyage in conformity with the instruc- 
tions that are enclosed with this. And also I command all the said company to obey 
and follow the orders of said Captain F. F. de Ecija as if they were mine and in his 
absence or death it is my will and I command that the same thing be understood 
with Ensign Juan Rodriguez de Cartaya, and in the absence of both of these the 
Ensign Juan de Santiago, because thus it is befitting the service his Majesty. Done at 
Saint Augustine, Florida 19 June 1609. 

Pedro de Ybarra. By order of the 
General Alonzo Garcia 
de la Vera, Sec’y. 
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The instructing order which the said Captain F. F. de Ecija must hold and fol- 
low, and in his absence or death each one consecutively of the Ensigns referred to, 
is the following;—Primarily, God and St. Buenaventura before us, he will go out 
from this bay, go along the coast to the north getting information from the province 
of Guale, Bay of Los Bajos, Santa Helena Bay of Orista, Cayagua, Guatari and 
River Jordan, availing himself of Maria de Miranda, native and having the lan- 
guage of all that country, a woman that is here married to a Spanish soldier, and 
of the rest of the persons skilled likewise in the language as well as having been in 
all the locality where the year referred to he ransomed two frenchmen and left there 
another whom it was impossible to ransom from the Indians. He will try with all 
diligence to ransom said Frenchman so that he can serve as interpreter on the 
journey from there on which it is understood now is at least as far as Cape San Ro- 
man. The said Cape of San Roman being reached he must try to go on getting in- 
formation from there forward as to what some or others know, trying from the said 
Cape to navigate only by day with much watchfulness so as not to pass any bar, bay, 
harbor or reef without reconnoitering it and go proceeding thus even where for- 
merly he has taken soundings and reconnoitered to again take soundings and re- 
connoiter as he will do beyond the Cape until latitude 3714 degrees is reached 
where it is suspected the first English are settled in the site they call Virginia, or 
Cortuan, called in our language the Bay of Jacan, in which he is to enter, which 
bay has a mouth of more than six leagues, trying to reconnoiter the heads of the 
rivers because on one of them is where they are settled, and on other keys (islets) 
that are in the middle of the bay where they were settled when the priate Francis 
Drake in the year 87 for lack of people, returning to England took them with him. 
Fearing to find the Spanish Armada at the mouth of the channel he therefore re- 
made and fortified his ships according to the advices of Pedro Diaz Franco, resident 
of La Palma, who was a prisoner there. 

Having done all this with thoroughness he will pass onward going along the 
coast reconnoitering it and sounding the bays in accordance with the above men- 
tioned, and will go as far as latitude 4414 degrees following a northeast course, and 
by day, as far as the great river De Gama, as there is such a river in 43 degrees Lat. 
The point at which he must arrive, tollowing this order, is as far as 441% degrees 
Lat. where the gold mine is. 

In the matter of discovering, reconnoitering and getting information he will take 
advantage, for all this, of the valuables and gadgets that he takes with him to please 
said natives without doing them any injury or harm nor taking advantage of his 
arms except in an extreme case for his defense keeping the arms for the foreign 
enemy by the strength of which they can be better conquered and their designs 
known, and by what routes they have gone to that land and by what order. In case 
he should get information or should feel that there is a settlement of English or any 
other nation anywhere in the lands referred to, and fortified anywhere, he will try 
with the greatest care possible to find out in what part they have settled and in what 
force and people and the settlement that they have and of what is the sustenance of 
the land and what can be taken out of it and the nationalities that have settled 
there and with what Indians they communicate. And he should try to take all the 
latitudes and maps of the land and soundings of the rivers, bays, and shallows and 
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the sites that likewise can be fortified making his directions (derotero) of everything 
very clear with the pilot and seafaring men that he takes with him; trying likewise 
everywhere to take samples and maps of the mines of gold, silver, or pearls or other 
kinds of metals and all accounts of what the land yields in the way of fruits, drugs 
and herbs as well as livestock, bringing in every case such samples as may be possible 
and in what latitude they are. 

In case, in the course of the voyage, he should encounter an enemy at sea being 
where he can attack the ship or ships in which they come he will do it trying to con- 
quer them, which will be the surest way to know and learn everything that he has 
in mind. And if God is pleased to give the victory in this and he should have from 
their information an account of anything that seems to him not to be a case of 
‘double dealing’ if he is not able to use and take advantage of it he will act accord- 
ing to his discretion. And in everything he will do what is expected of his characte1 
and experience, and the above mentioned having been done with the greatest pos- 
sible speed he will return to this garrison because thus the service of our Lord and 
of his Majesty require. 

Done in Saint Augustine of Florida 19 June 1609. 


LOG OF THE PINNACE Asuncion de Jesucristo 
21 JUNE TO 24 SEPTEMBER 1609 


In the name of God, the Almighty, and His Holy Mother our Lady, and of Saint 
Buenaventura, Amen. 

Sunday which was counted the gist., day of June, after having heard mass and 
come out of the largest church in this city of Santa Agostina of Florida, Captain 
Francisco Fernandez de Ecija, with all those who had been selected and notified for 
this occasion—namely the said Captain, Ensign Juan Rodriguez de Cartaya, the 
Captain’s aide and second in command, Ensign Juan de Santiago selected and ap- 
pointed third in command, and the other soldiers and officials selected amount- 
ing to 25 persons; also Maria de Miranda, native of Santa Helena and know- 
ing the language of that country and wife of Juan de Espinosa a soldier of this 
garrison—the Captain, with the infantry above mentioned went to the house of the 
General Pedro de Ybarra. And the Captain and the above mentioned being in his 
presence he made a speech and embracing each and everyone without discrimina- 
tion the Captain embarked in the pinnace ... which for this occasion was fitted out 
and supplied with provisions, equipment, and munitions necessary for the two 
pieces of artillery, one bronze and the other of cast iron. And being on board the 
pinnace, assigned to quarters and all settled the Captain called the above mentioned 
and being in his presence he made them another speech. 

It being 12 o’clock noon the Captain asked the pilot if we could put to sea and 
the pilot said yes as the tide was just starting to ebb. So, commanding to weigh an- 
chor the sails were set and saying goodbye we went out in good spirits. We sailed 
thus until 4 o'clock of the afternoon but as the wind was dead ahead we anchored 
about 2 leagues at sea. Night closing down upon us there came up such a wind 
storm that we were the whole night at the mercy of God, the sea dashing over out 
bow. We were thus until day came when we got under way with much work on ac- 
count of the wind getting stronger and there being a heavy sea. We went until we 
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put ourselves by the bar where we again anchored to wait the high tide. At that 
time we again got under way and Monday at eleven o'clock in the morning of the 
day that is counted the 22nd., of the month of June we went over the bar of Santa 
Agostina from where we went out. Here we were kept waiting until Friday the 
26th., of the month for weather to again go out when with very little and fitful wind 
we made sail and under tow we went out from the bay. Saturday the 27th., of the 
month we entered the opening of de Ballenas and went into it as far as Gualaquini 
where we were this day. Then the following day, as it was seen that the weather 
was not fit to go to sea, we went through the channels as far as the Bay of Zapala. 
Thursday the end., of July we went out to sea from the Bay of Zapala and Friday 
the grd., of that month arrived at the Bay of Santa Helena where we entered at 
g in the morning and went to anchor close to the channel of San Felipe. Here the 
Captain ordered two muskets fired so that some Indians would come to hold parley 
over certain matters. 

Saturday the 4th., of the month the Chief Descamaqu came and after he had been 
given presents spoke with the Captain and made a Statement that some days past 
some ships had passed, seen from the shore, on the north course. He said he knew 
nothing else. So taking leave that same Saturday he went away to his own land. 
Sunday the 5th., of July we went out from this bay of Santa Helena beating to 
windward. Monday which was counted the 6th., of said month we arrived at the 
Bay of Cayagua and entered it, always carrying a man at the masthead to look out 
over the bay and rivers in case there was some vessel in there, proceeding always on 
guard and with great care. Having anchored the Captain ordered two muskets 
fired so that the Indians would come to hold parley about certain matters pertaining 
to this voyage. It being already late and no Indians appearing on account of the 
villages being scattered the Captain ordered the Corporal of the Guard, Diego de 
Cardenas, to embark in the small boat with another soldier and 4 sailors with their 
arms giving them orders to go close to the shore and coast along it shouting and to 
call out to the Indians to reassure them. So the Corporal went and fulfilled the or- 
der that was given him but as he did not see or hear any Indian whatsoever with 
that he returned to the pinnace giving to the Captain an account of what happened. 
It then being night the Captain commanded to fire two other muskets and after 
two hours, a little more or less, those on watch saw on the northeast shore, on the 
point of a hill that divides two rivers, a fire of which they made a report to the Cap- 
tain who then commanded to fire two other muskets. Hearing these the Indians who 
had made the fire replied, shouting. But not being an hour suitable to go to them the 
Captain gave orders to have them quieted. When it was day, Tuesday the 7th of 
said month, the Captain commanded Corporal of the Guard Cardenas to go ashore 
in the small boat with g other soldiers and 4 sailors and talk with the Indians and 
if any should wish to come aboard with him he should bring them, which he did 
and brought an Indian called Alonzo from the time there was a garrison at Santa 
Helena. This Alonzo was a native of the River Jordan country and spoke to Maria 
de Miranda who was of his tongue and had had this Alonzo and the big chief of the 
River Jordan in her house when in the year 1605, this same Captain Ecija brought 
them when he went to reconnoiter as far as cape San Roman. The Captain was in- 
formed of certain things that this Alonzo knew and thus informed the Captain 
gave presents to him and to the 6 Indians that came with him, giving them to eat 
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and drink and beads and other things. When the Captain suggested that he should 
go on in the pinnace with us he very freely volunteered to go. The Captain then 
sent the Indians away in a canoe and commanded to get under way and make sail 
as a fitful sea breeze was coming in. We left at midday beating to windward. 
Arriving at the Jordan we entered the bay Wednesday the 8th., of the month of 
July, always carrying a sentinel at the masthead to overlook the river and coves 
in case there was any enemy there. By the two points inside there is a large river up 
which we went until we arrived close to some small houses and fields sown with 
maize, where an Indian lived who was the chief of what we call the Jordan. He is 
the one that some time ago our Captain brought to Santa Agostina. Having an- 
chored the Captain commanded Ensign Juan Rodriguez, his aide, to go ashore in 
the small boat and take the Indian Alonzo so that he could talk to the Indians; also 
to try and bring someone back with him, especially the chief. This order received 
the Ensign embarked in the small boat with 2 soldiers and 4 sailors with their arms 
and reaching the land with the precaution that ought to be taken the chief came 
down to the seashore. The Ensign spoke him very fair and brought him aboard, 
there coming in his wake a canoe in which came his two sons and another Indian. 
The Captain gave them gifts and gave them to eat and drink. And to the chief he 
gave a spade and a few beads and to the others he also gave beads. After having 
transacted public matters in public he took him into his cabin in the stern and by 
Alonzo, who was interpreter through Maria de Miranda, he asked him if he knew 
anything pertaining to our voyage. He said that 13 days ago there had been a ship 
over the bar of San Cristobal which is two leagues more to the south of this River 
Jordan and it had been anchored and that it carried a tender at the stern and he 
said that a brother of his believed it had been to the village and fort of the English. 
But when the Captain sought the brother the said chief said that he was not there 
but in a village near his up the river which was called Xoye. Therefore with prom- 
ises and many flattering attentions the Captain arranged that he should fetch him. 
Likewise it was arranged to fetch out the frenchman that this chief said was inland 
in the village of his chief who was called Sati and for this purpose our Captain of- 
fered him as ransom for the said frenchman two hatchets, two spades, a sheath of 
knives and twenty strings of beads. When all the above mentioned had been ar- 
ranged there came the Indian who was with his two sons, who was to go as messenger 
to where the frenchman was. Our Captain showed him the above mentioned ran- 
som which he had promised for the frenchman our Captain saying to this Indian 
that he should say to the chief Sati that he came for that frenchman whom he was 
holding captive and that he should say to him that our Captain was his friend and 
that all that had been shown to him was to be given him, Sati, as a ransom and 
present for the frenchman. And in order that he, the messenger should not think 
that these were all words he would receive a quantity of beads. Which our Captain 
did to put him under more obligation. And likewise they dispatched another mes- 
senger to go for the brother of the chief offering him, the brother of the chief, in- 
ducements. And so these Indians took their departure and the chief went ashore 
with them as it was now late, greatly urging speed on the part of the messengers. 
Saturday the 11th., of this month in the morning the brother of the chief came 
and our Captain gave him gifts and alone with Maria de Miranda and the Indian 
Alonzo our Captain began to ask that Indian if he knew where the settlement of the 
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English, or French, was and what he knew on that subject. To which he replied 
that he had departed from his village which will be four or five leagues from the 
Jordan by the north course and that from there he had left and gone to a village 
that was called Daxe. When asked how far it was from his village to there he said 
four days journey; and he said that the village of Daxe had had news that near 
there in a village called Guandape, on a river that runs to the sea, the English were 
settled on an island closed in by water but a sand bar served as connection with the 
mainland and that in that harbor there were ordinarily ships, and that it will be 
three months ago that seven ships left that harbor and that six had taken the north 
course and one the south course and this one flew a flag and beat a war drum. He 
also said that in that harbor there remained likewise ships of respectable size. But 
this Indian had not seen this but the Indians of the village of Guandape had told 
him, because ordinarily they went and came from there where the English were. 
Likewise he said that ordinarily every day ships came to and went from that settle- 
ment from the north course. When asked if we could see the said English he said he 
believed we could because from what they told him they were near the ocean and 
that they would see us because the isle where they are fortified is near the bay. When 
asked if he knew whether they had a fort or not he said they had and that they had 
told him it was of wood. He likewise said that the said enemy were confederated 
with the Comarcanos chiefs and that they had seven of them for friends. He said 
they, the English, gave them many presents, clothes, many tools and that they or- 
dered them to sow crops and that they, the English, were not engaged in sowing 
crops but in fortification. Being informed of all of this our Captain ordered me to 
set it down word for word as he was telling it through the interpreters. And also to 
show our Captain where the English were I painted the coast as far as the cape of 
San Roman and the bays that are near it, and this Indian said it was beyond the 
Cape. With this the interview was finished. Giving this Indian some sheaths of 
knives, some beads and to eat and drink he went ashore with his brother the chief 
who was present at all this. 

Sunday the 1eth., of this month in the morning the Indian Alonzo, who was 
brought as interpreter and who was on shore waiting in case the messenger came 
that had gone for the frenchman, came and brought a string with five knots. He 
said, through Maria de Miranda the interpreter, that the Indian who had gone to 
Sati had come and brought those five knots which signified that five days hence 
the chief Sati would come and would bring the frenchman. As our Captain saw 
that this made considerable delay and that much harm would result from it and 
not being able to accomplish what he intended by passing the time there he com- 
manded that we get under way and we went to the mouth of the bay leaving that 
Indian Alonzo in the village charging him particularly that if he could conduct the 
frenchman to Santa Agostina he should do it, promising him much reward both to 
him and to whomever would conduct him there. And at the same time he was given 
a spade, a sheath of knives and some strings of beads our Captain leaving him very 
well pleased and contented. 

When we arrived with all diligence at the mouth of the bay not being able to go 
out this day our Captain commanded that we should cut some wood and the En- 
sign, his aide, leaped ashore. The sailors then got two boatloads of wood. When 
all had returned to the ship we put the bronze cannon on a low structure for it 
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that went in the bow and then we dressed ship, our Captain showed each man his 
place and having put everything in order he spoke to us all telling us how we must 
act in the event of trouble. 

After two hours of night we heard shouting and saw a light ashore and answering 
him who made them we perceived that it was the chief of the River Jordan. Our 

Captain ordered the Corporal of the Guard, Cardenas, and five other men to go 
ashore in the small boat giving them orders that they should not land until they 
recognized who it was and that they should treat with the one who was shouting 
and should see what he wanted. Arrived at the beach and recognizing the Indian 
chief, with all precaution they took him in the boat and having come to the pinnace 
our Captain spoke to him through the said Maria de Miranda because that Indian 
understood something of the language of the Camaqu. He said he came to tell our 
Captain that the heir of the chief Sati had arrived at his village and that he brought 
the frenchman. On learning this our Captain gave him gifts and the said Indian 
slept on the ship and remained very much pleased with the entertainment our Cap- 
tain made for him. 

At midnight with the flood tide our Captain commanded to get under way and 
we went to the village of that chief. And when it was Monday morning, the 1 gth., of 
that month there came a quantity of Indians and the heir of Sati who brought the 
frenchman and other chiefs and principal men whom our Captain received with 
much affection and satisfaction. He gave the promised ransom and they delivered 
to him the frenchman who said he was called Juan Corte native of Laura de Gracia. 
‘There then was a presentation to all the chiefs and principal men of many tools, 
hatchets, spades and knives, also beads. And they were given to eat and dr ink and 
all being very happy and having talked alone through Maria de Miranda because 
that Indian chief understood the language of the Comaqu, and having given in- 
formation on such things as he was able to, the said chief and the Indians took their 
departure and went ashore well satisfied. We stayed here until Tuesday afternoon 
with rain squalls and bad weather but in the afternoon of this Tuesday we went 
down to the bay. And Wednesday morning which is counted the 15th., of this 
month of July we went out to sea in continuation of our voyage. 

This day at 5, of the afternoon our Captain called the Ensign, his aide, and Juan 
Rodriguez the gunner’s mate, and with them discussed some things that it was fit- 
ting should be done or prepared in advance while there was time, which he set 
forth in the following manner. 

[Here follows a discussion as to what to do in case of meeting an enemy ship 
which adds nothing to the narative. The conclusion is as follows.] 

To this the Captain replied that it appeared to him that it was not proper to 
dash themselves to pieces and to destroy themselves like barbarians because to be 
lost would result in great disservice to God and to his Majesty. Therefore it was de- 
cided that in case they got into danger they must not be lost under any circum- 
stances. 

Having rounded the Cape of San Roman Friday the 17th., of this month of July 
we were going along during which time they were making on the whole coast great 
smokes at two or three leagues apart so our Captain commanded that a man should 
be acting as lookout continually aloft at the masthead to reconnoiter and search 
out the sea as well as the land, the bays, the coves and all the rest. 
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This same day, in the night, we were forced to cast off the small boat because we 
were not able to sail or go to windward with it. Another reason for doing this was 
that not having the means to do it if we should run across another ship we would 
not be obliged to go to them. And still another that arriving outside the port the 
enemy having seen that we did not carry a dinghy would send out some launch. 
Therefore we left it on our course and it foundered. 

{Here follows an exhortation to the men to die, if necessary, like Spanish soldiers 
and gentlemen. | 

On the morning of Saturday the 18th., of this month the Captain commanded to 
dress ship and to put everyone at his post in readiness for whatever might happen as 
we were going to search out and look over the bay and it seemed to him we were 
going into a situation where we might be able to discover the enemy when we were 
not expecting to. And having put everything in order and inspected everything our 
Captain called all the soldiers and made them a speech as follows; 

[A repetition of the one above.] 

Chus we arrived off the Cape of Trafalgar and passed it the same day. And Sun- 
day, in the afternoon, which is counted the igth., day of this month we rounded 
the Cape of Engano and having rounded it we discovered a cove the said Cape made 
from the land on the northeast to which we came and anchored and were there un- 
til the morning of Monday the goth. And that day there was discovered a bay where 
it was believed were the English settlements and where they had been before in 
times past. And on a hill that was inland they made us a great smoke. Thus we went 
coasting along the shoals in accordance with the order that our Captain gave 

and reconnoitering everything that could be reconnoitered; everyone being 
at his post with his arms in his hands and the artillery ready and two men at the 
mastheads for lookouts. They said there was nothing inside the bay except the 
smoke which we were all seeing. And being, as it appeared, in an uncomfortable 
position and as there were no signs of anything and after another look around there 
was nothing whatsoever our Captain decided to go forward in continuance of our 
voyage. 

And that day with still an hour of sun there came out to us on the beach 7 Indians 
who began to signal us and shout and as the wind was a land breeze we went so near 
the shore that we heard them. The Captain commanded to put about and to get as 
near the land as a stone’s throw from the surf. We called to them but they seemed 
to be afraid and went up ona sand dune and began to blow whistles. Being so close 
the Captain ordered us to anchor where we continued calling to them. But they 
made no move of any sort to come to the beach and when it was seen that they were 
not coming and one could not talk with them and that the night was coming we 
went a little outside to sea and anchored again. 

At the dawn watch, Tuesday the 2ist., of this month, there came on us a great 
rain with wind from the land and we stayed there until it was day when it got calm 
enough so that we got under way and went on continuing our voyage. And having 
gone on about two leagues the wind which had veered was so great that we were 
forced to anchor and we were all Tuesday anchored. Wednesday the gend., of this 
month at dawn the wind began coming in from the north and the wind and the sea 
went on increasing with the day so that the ship was forced up to the bay from be- 
hind. On account of this day being the day of the Madelena the name of La Made- 
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lena was given to it. Arriving as far forward as the bay though wishing to undertake 
to enter it, as it was breaking everywhere and no channel offered security anywhere 
and as we were over the shoals it was imperative to go about and go to the outside. 
So we went out on the seaward tack keeping a lookout until about dusk we saw the 
head of land near to which we anchored the weather having calmed down and we 
were anchored here two leagues to the south of the bay until the following day. 

Thursday the esrd., of this month the sea breeze came from the southeast. We 
got under way and followed our course. And during all this time they did not cease 
to make the smoke that they had made before on the hill mentioned. Inside the bay 
and three leagues to the north of this bay they again made another great smoke in- 
land on a north and south bearing with the other smoke that they made behind us 
in said bay of La Madelena. Arriving at the locality where I said that the Indians 
had come out to us they made another great smoke on the coast and arriving di- 
rectly before it there came out to us 6 Indians as before waving to us and shouting. 
Seeing them our Captain ordered to go to the land. We could not talk to them be- 
cause they evaded us and went up on the dunes. We were anchored waiting. The 
Captain seeing that we could not accomplish anything ordered us to make sail and 
as we were drawing away from them a great number of them who had been con- 
cealed came out from amongst the dunes with their bows and quivers and six of 
them came following us at full run along the beach a long time till sailing we left 
them. While they were going they were always whistling with whistles and shouting. 
And we thought from what we heard that they played the whistles in concert and 
from the sound the whistles appeared to be made by foreigners, and from that it 
was inferred that it was a sign they had for the vessels that might pass them by unless 
they made a fuss. It being the night of this day we anchored. 

Friday the 24th., of this month we continued on our course well on guard and hav- 
ing gone until midday we saw a bay of good proportions. And here we cast lots, 
after having reconnoitered it and coasted along the shoals with the arrangements 
already mentioned, to decide between San Cristobal and Santiago which name 
should be given it and Santiago got it. On this same day approaching the Bay of 
Jacan at 5 of the afternoon before arriving at the point of the shore, a very little 
distance from the south, the man who was at the masthead as lookout sighted a 
ship anchored in the bay; and as it was now late the Captain commanded us to 
anchor and not to enter until the next day. Then he commanded us to prepare 
everything necessary and make ready the artillery, each one taking his place. And 
dividing the infantry into 3 watches so that all should be on guard that night, our 
Captain and the two Ensigns standing watch, one of them with each of said watches. 
Having reviewed the situation our Captain called the Ensign, his aide, the Ensign 
Juan de Santiago, Sergeants Millan and Miguel de las Alas, the Corporals of the 
Guard Diego de Cardenas and Anton Garcia, Francisco de Salazar y Cuniga, the 
scribe, Andres Gonzales the Pilot, Juan Rodrigues Chief Gunner and Domingo 
Rodriguez Sailing Master, and being all together in his presence he began to speak 
as follows. 

[Speech omitted.] 

Saturday the 25th., of this month of July at dawn a sailor was placed at the mast- 
head and discovered the said ship to be as it was the day before and now it began to 
be observed that the ship was an enemy and that he was on guard and on watch and 
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had not come out in search of us because the wind was on shore, a flood tide and the 
moon had not come out. Therefore we put everything in order but we did not get 
under way as the tide was ebbing and there was no wind until nine o'clock when 
the tide began to flood and the sea breeze came in from the northeast. We then 
made sail the lookout being continuously at the masthead. He discovered that that 
said ship was also making sail on the same tack as ourselves, we trying always to 
get to windward. We had the advantage in this because we had made sail outside 
and as the current was running inshore it was setting him in as well as ourselves 
so that he could not get to windward. We held towards him, approaching him. At 
the time that the said ship made sail was when they raised a great smoke on shore 
for us on the north bend and then another answered on the west-northwest where 
there is a very large river, according to what Ensign Juan de Santiago said, and 
others that in days past had been with Captain Vicente Gonzalez. And from this 
the said ship was believed and recognized to be a sentinel for the reasons mentioned 
sometime back, because when making sail they raised the smoke and they answered 
from where the garrison was, as had been stated by the Indians, and that the smokes 
they had made along the coast were nothing more nor less than signals. 

So continuing on our way we saw it was a ship beyond question of more tonnage 
than ours because we saw it carried two topsails and a large flag at the masthead 
and the said ship was long and open. While we were getting nearer the said ship 
was coming on our tack each of us trying to get to windward. When our Captain 
and all the rest recognizing the advantage he had of us, which at this time was that 
there was little wind and light and we were being carried into the cove and the said 
enemy was waiting for us with his topsails on the gunwales until the current should 
set us up into the bay where he would like to see us, the Captain called the Ensign, 
his aide, the Ensign Juan de Santiago, our pilot and Juan Rodriguez, chief gun- 
ner, and asked them their opinion saying that the enemy was trying to get us and to 
box us up in the bay where he could be master of us because he had taken in his 
topsails and was letting himself go drifting with the tide as they could see; so what 
did they think and that with brevity. 

Then the ensign said that he was of the opinion that since we had got to wind- 
ward of him we should approach to speak with him so that speaking with him it 
would be seen who he was and we could then go about on the other tack and draw 
away from him, keeping always to windward. Then with few arguments, because 
the time gave no chance for them, each one of the above said that the opinion of 
the Ensign seemed good to them and if it pleased the Captain it would be so done. 
Then the Captain said he was not of any such opinion because the ship was obvious- 
ly too much superior to what we were and that going to speak with him we would 
not be able to speak from a distance that would not put us in range with his guns 
and he would be our master. Furthermore the wind lacked but little of dying out 
and he could make another tack that would get us since his purpose was obviously 
seen, which was to maneuver us where we could not get out on account of the strong 
current and on account of the wind being little and light. Also our Captain said 
that without any other opinion his was that we should go about on the other tack 
and they all said it looked good to them, particularly the Ensign, his aide, who said 
that that appeared better than his plan and that of the others. The pilot said that 
we could not round the bend of the land on the south on account of the little wind 
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and the tide setting us strong inshore and that therefore we should anchor since 
we were to windward and the enemy could not come up to where we were. But our 
Captain said we would go about and if we could not make it we would anchor. ... 

\t this same time the enemy who was now quite close to us as he could not get 
the windward position, began to go to leeward and as we were going about on the 
other tack that ship turned its stern towards us on the west-northwest tack and 
showed a stern that looked like a small castle. As it was seen that we could not make 
headway nor make land we anchored in the middle of the bay rather nearer the 
south shore than the north and where we were more than two days. And that ship 
with wind and tide astern held on that same west-northwest course for more than 
three leagues, it appearing to us that it was going always farther in, and at the end 
of two or three hours it appeared to us to turn back approaching us. And the reason 
for this was that continuing to sail in, as we believed, and having given information 
inland to its people on shore, the wind sprang up from the northwest and put us to 
leeward and maneuvering as he was approaching the wind which said ship carried 
reached us. 

Our captain commanded to weigh anchor, make sail, steer on the southern course 
and spread every rag of canvas as it was apparent to everyone, and to our Captain, 
that it was essential to do so because, as has been said, the enemy had been notified 
at its garrison, which it was understood was there, and the whole country had been 
warned because if the enemy were not on guard they would not have made the 
smokes, the ones answering the others, nor would he have tried to go ahead showing 
us the mouth of the river; from which it was inferred that said enemy did this figur- 
ing that if we were friends we would go in but if not, we would take a position where 
he would not have the better of us and when it was seen that we anchored and did 
not trust ourselves to follow him he came back to leeward on us. Likewise it was 
inferred that unless he was from his own base, recognizing his superiority as he did 
recognize it, there was no necessity for him to go up the bay as he did but to try to 
get to windward and stay there until he saw what we were going to do, and in case 
he was not from his own base and was a privateer that came there in search of his 
livelihood, he would recognize that we had the advantage of position which would 
permit us to retire to sea in time while the wind and tide were favorable. 

Our Captain, these and other plans having been considered, ordered the pilot 
to go on the southern course until night. The enemy continued on the same course 
we were, following us until sunset at which time we came out of the bay to the sea 
and the said ship arrived at the place where we found it where it anchored, accord- 
ing to the way it looked to us. And being now dark night our Captain commanded 
the pilot to steer on an east course so that we would be engulfed in the dark so as to 
throw him off our track in case he should be following us, which, according to the 
information our Captain had from the Indians that communicated with us, was 
what it was believed he would do. 

At this same time our Captain compelled by certain causes which will be shown, 
being three or four leagues at sea, called the pilot Andrez Gonzalez, the sailing 
master Domingo Rodriguez, the Ensign, his aide, and Juan Rodriguez the chief 
gunner, and when they were all together in his presence he spoke as follows; ‘Gentle- 
men, I have summoned your Honors because you are men that understand matters 
of the sea and the difficulties which present themselves on this voyage. Therefore, 
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I carry a secret order to go as far north as 441% degrees of latitude and to make a 
record of the trip from here, and the order being secret I can not depart from it. On 
this account and from the difficulties which present themselves to me, which are 
primarily the season being so far advanced, the pinnace being too small and leaking 
too heavily to go so far north in the winter time where with August and September 
coming on the northeasters, easters and contrary winds rule, | ask your Honors 
your opinion so as to proceed correctly and make no mistakes. I ask each one on his 
own account, and this must be understood that whatever advice each one should 
give he has to give it to me signed with his name for my justification in case I should 
follow it. And if no one should give me any, and the reasons that are presented for 
it, 1 propose to fulfill the order as I have it without departing one point from it no 
matter what happens.’ 

Then our pilot, Andrez Gonzalez, gave his opinion which was as follows; ‘Cap- 
tain, my opinion is that we are already near to August in which season begin the 
head winds and northeasters on this coast, and they are winds contrary to where our 
course and voyage have to go and the said course would be delayed and hindered 
by said winds. Not being able to arrive there on account of catching each time the 
greater force of the winter, and because we have a small boat for so high a latitude 
in that time of year, and because besides that we carry the mainmast sprung and 
lashed and the pinnace making water, as can be proved by the word of all those 
who go below; on account of these reasons I am of the opinion that there is much 
risk in going forward for the reasons above mentioned.’ 

[As all the other opinions are the same as the pilot’s they are omitted.] 

‘These opinions being received and considered by one to whom it was of the ut- 
most importance to do the right thing it seemed to our Captain that God, our Mas- 
ter, and his Majesty would best be served by returning to make a report of all that 
had been seen and learned on this voyage, both from the natives as well as all that 
was seen and that happened. Therefore with this decision we held on that course 
to sea. And in the morning of Sunday, which was counted the 26th., day of July, 
with a man placed at the masthead and the sea well scanned, in accordance with the 
the above mentioned decision, the pilot ordered to steer on the southern course 
with the wind west. 

This day our Captain called Juan Rodriguez, chief gunner, and the frenchman 
and in the french tongue, which said Rodriguez understood, asked the frenchman 
what before this had not been possible because that frenchman had lost his french 
tongue and spoke indian, and when he was asked something he answered in indian 
which could not be understood. But Juan Rodriguez continuing to talk with him 
he had now returned to his native tongue and our Captain asking him if he had in 
formation of any people, cither French or English, that were settled on this coast 
that frenchman answered that while he was in the village of his master who held 
him captive, and who was called Sati, he saw 3 indians which the frenchman knew 
came from where there was a settlement of English; that they had made a fort of 
wood and the village was built of wood. And that he had seen the axes, knives and 
hard tack that was like tortillas made of bread flour. That it, the village, had two 
large ships armed with guns, after the manner of a small castle, on guard of the fort 
and two others that were guard and watch in the bay, without considering others 
that came and went. Likewise he said that every year a ship came from England 
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loaded with supplies and munitions. Asking him from what place were the Indians 
who had told him this he said that one Indian was from a village called Guamihuria 
and the other two from another village that is called Quixis. Likewise he was 
asked if he knew what was the distance and way from the village of Sati to the settle- 
ment of the English. He said he did not know it because the Indians went a certain 
space in canoes and were delayed considerably there. He also said that those In- 
dians and his master wanted to take him to that village of the English for ransom 
and that he, for fear that they would take him there, fled and was away two days in 
the hills. And being asked if he would recognize any of those Indians he said yes, 
anyone of them. And he likewise said that one of the said Indians had the language 
of these same English and that the others told him that he was, and served, as gen- 
eral factotum, and that this said Indian had wanted two other times to take him, 
the frenchman, to those English. And our Captain told him that he should take 
notice if by chance this Indian or either of the other two came to the pinnace and 
if he should come the Captain advised him to keep it secret, and the frenchman 
said that he would do so. And here an end was made of this conversation and inter- 
view. 


[And here an end is made of this paper. The return voyage is mostly a duplication 
of the northern one without anything of historical interest.] 
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Sailors and Thar Clothing 


BY R.C. HOLMES 


ATIONAL, even regional costumes, and those adopted by par- 
ticular trades and professions, have been worn since time im- 
memorial, but in the past (before the age of steamships, at any 
rate) there has been little uniformity in the attire favored by sailors, es- 
pecially in merchant ships; and such standardization as now exists ap- 
pears to have been caused by the modern mass production of clothing 
rather than by any alteration in the sailor’s desire to express his own in- 
dividuality. 
Chaucer, it is true, left us a description of the shore-going clothes of a 
fourteenth-century master mariner: 


\ Shipmman was ther, woning fer by weste: 
For aught I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 

He rood up-on a rouncy, as he couthe, 

In a gown of falding to the knee. 

A daggere hanging on a laas hadde he 
About his necke under his arme adown, 


but the poet does not tell us if all shipmasters of that period were habit- 
ually so gowned; nor if, when bound ‘Burdeux-ward’ in command of his 
vessel (y-cleped Maudelayne), this shipman wore the same clothes as he did 
aboard his rouncy, heading for Canterbury. 

Chaucer, by the way, also wrote a thesis on the Astrolabe. It starts: 
‘Littel Lowis my sone, I have perceived thyn abilite to lerne sciencez 
touchinge noumbres and proporcions; and as wel consider I thy bisy 
preyere in special to lerne the Tretis of the Astrolabie.’ ‘This Tretis is in 
four sections: Prologus; Part I—Here beginneth the Descripcion of the 
Astrolabie; Part IlI—Here byginnen the Conclusions of the Astrolabie; 
and finally Supplementary Propositions, which are not completed. 
Whether Chaucer did not finish the work because his own interest waned, 
or whether the enthusiasm of his pupil was eclipsed by the more natural 
attractions of boyhood, I do not know, but I should imagine that it is more 
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likely that it was ‘Littel Lowis’ who regretted his ‘bisy preyere.’ All of this, 
however (as the discerning reader will probably have already noticed) has 
nothing whatever to do with sailors’ clothing, to which subject we now 
return. 

As late as the beginning of this century masters of sailing ships asserted 
their personalities by walking the weather side of the poop imposingly 
but most unsuitably clad in frock coats and gaff-topsail hats; a costume 
which undoubtedly inspired respect, indeed, awe, in all present except 
the elements, which, with a contemptuous disregard for authority, blew 
Howing coat tails waist high, in the manner of a ballet skirt during a pas de 
seul, but without its other attractions; and frivolously sent silk hats sail- 
ing to leeward. In fact, one of the first tasks I had as an apprentice in a full- 
rigged ship was standing by on the leeside of the poop, rather like a 
fielder at third base, waiting to intercept such truant headgear. I defer- 
entially suggested to its owner that if some sort of preventer backstay or 
lazy tack were rigged on the hat, both it and I would be saved intact for 
the benefit of a grateful posterity, but far from being applauded for my 
perspicacity, I spent my next watch below regretting my purely altruistic 
thought while overhauling royal buntlines. Since then I have never offered 
advice on matters sartorial to shipmasters, who, like wives, only welcome 
it when it coincides with their previously decided opinions and inten- 
tions regarding dress. 

Richard Henry Dana (in Two Years before the Mast) did mention a typi- 
cal sailor’s shore-going outfit. The list he gave comprised ‘pumps, white 
stockings, blue jacket, hat well varnished with a fathom of black ribbon 
over the left eye, a silk handkerchief flying from the inside jacket pocket. 
and four or five dollars tied up in the back of that handkerchief.’ The dol- 
lars are about the only item in that turnout which a modern sailor would 
carry ashore with him; and even then, so small a number of them would 
hardly, nowadays, be sufficient to take him much farther than the end of 
the wharf to which his ship was moored, no matter how he was dressed. 

About the same time as that of which Dana was speaking, Napoleon's 
youngest brother, Jerome, later to become King of Westphalia, was ap- 
pointed second in command of the corvette Epervier. His idea of suitable 
nautical attire was the sky-blue jacket and scarlet waistcoat of the cavalry 
regiment (Chasseurs) in which he held a commission. I expect he wore 
spurs as well, which would be, in my opinion, as out of place on board 
ship as is, I always think, the bugle which so many navies blow with such 
unmusical persistency from before dawn until long after they have put 
the sun safely and officially to bed, and the remorseful day is crept into the 
bosom of the sea. 
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The mention of a waistcoat reminds me of an occasion when I arrived 
in a port on the northeast coast of England many years ago, just in time to 
overhear the end of an altercation between the dockmaster and the cap- 
tain of a small coasting steamer which was about to leave the berth ad- 
joining that for which we were bound. The dock belonged to a railway 
company, and consequently the dockmaster was resplendently arrayed in 
their very ornate uniform, whereas the shipmaster’s costume, though un- 
doubtedly neat and tidy, was obviously more intended for work than for 
a mannequin parade. The irate mariner’s parting shot, which appeared 
to clinch the argument, was ‘Call yourself a dockmaster, do you? You're 
no dockmaster at all, but a bloody railway porter, with sleeves on your 
waistcoat!’ All of which seems to prove that even if one’s professional con- 
duct is like Caesar’s wife, one’s apparel must also be above reproach, 
otherwise the effect will be nullified; though it leaves unanswered the old, 
old question, which has been argued by master tailors down the ages; 
the problem about which Stephenson so closely interrogated Watts, and 
which completely baffled such railroad experts as Isambard Brunel and 
Casey Jones: Why do British railway porters have sleeves on their waist- 
coats? 

As I write I have alongside me an old photograph, so faded that any- 
body unacquainted with the subject would be unable to make head or 
tail of it. It was once the picture of a sailor wearing a very curious gar- 
ment, rather like a patchwork soutane; one which would have made any 
priest, however zealous and devoted to his call, ponder the desirability 
of being unfrocked, and of a cut which would have caused the most sloven- 
ly dresser to avert his eyes with a horrified shudder. 

The crew of the full-rigged ship in which I was second mate had sur- 
reptitiously absconded as soon as we arrived in port, and just before we 
sailed, a new one, in various states of inebriation, was shepherded on board 
by asolicitous boardinghouse master and his chief of staff. The sailor who 
figured in the picture was as class conscious as a traveler on a modern Rus- 
sian railway train; he felt socially superior to the rest because he, and only 
he, carried an intriguingly bulging kit bag, which contained, so he was 
assured by his erstwhile host (who had charitably supplied and filled it, in 
exchange for his month's advance of wages), an adequate and varied selec- 
tion of clothes and equipment particularly suitable for a voyage round 
Cape Horn in winter, together with a few lighter garments which the 
well-dressed man about ship could wear in the intervening Tropics with 
distinction and aplomb. 

The remainder of the shepherd’s well-shorn flock was like a tableau 
vivant (though not too vivant) representing the twenty-seventh verse of 
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Psalm CVII. They richly deserved Homer's description: ‘a heartless, 
spiritless, inglorious crew.’ No, that’s not quite true. Heartless, maybe; 
inglorious, undoubtedly; but spiritless, definitely not. ‘They could truth- 
fully say, like the shipwrecked Simonides in the fable by Phaedrus ‘all my 
possessions are about me,’ for they were not burdened with any luggage 
at all. All their worldly goods, apart from what they stood up (or, in some 
cases, lay down) in consisted of a quart bottle of ‘Old Gravedigger—Spe- 
cial Reserve,’ a barely adolescent whiskey, retaining all the lusty fire and 
vigor of youth, and not emasculated by havi ing been matured in the wood, 
or anywhere else, for that matter. It was, in fact, the kind of stuff King Solo- 
mon must have had in mind when he wrote a slogan for one of the earliest 
liquor advertisements: ‘it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’ 
‘The mate confiscated the bottles as the men came over the gangway, and 
later used the contents, with gratifying success, to remove from the teak- 
work some old varnish which had obstinately withstood the onslaughts on 
sand and canvas, and caustic soda. 

After we had hove up anchor, towed clear of the Roads and set sail, the 
watches were picked. Our well-equipped mariner was one of the watch 
which went below, so he quickly retired to the fo’c’stle, where, under the 
expectant and slightly envious gaze of those of his shipmates who were 
capable of focusing their eyes for more than a minute at a time, he com- 
menced unstowing his wardrobe. To his chagrin, and the unconcealed 
delight of everybody else, it contained twenty-seven waistcoats—nothing 
else, not even an unvarnished hat, or a solitary, brotherless pump. 

Now a waistcoat is a modest garment. Though it never, so far as I am 
aware, hides its light under a bushel, yet it manages to conceal itself pretty 
well beneath a jacket; but isolated from that and a pair of trousers, and 
what have you? Something which worn alone is not only drafty but posi- 
tively indecent. True, it provides a good anchorage for a gold watch and 
cable, while left-handed men find the upper right pocket makes a useful 
recepticle for toothpicks; and once I was pestered by an Egyptian peddler 
in Port Said who kept thirty postcards inside his waistcoat (at least, I 
thought he said ‘You like see thirty postcards, yes, no?’ as he groped there- 
in, but as he spoke in a hoarse, conspiratorial whisper, which I could hard- 
ly hear, I may have misunderstood him: it might have been an entirely 
different number). There, however, the garment’s scope seems to end. 
Multiply that uselessness by twenty-seven and you have some idea of the 
suitability of such an outfit. Moreover, it was unfortunate that, due, 
doubtless, to a pardonable oversight on the part of the otherwise con- 
scientious boardinghouse master, none of the waistcoats had been made 
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to British railway specifications, and consequently they had no sleeves at- 
tached; for that sailor had thin legs, and might have used a garment so 
fashioned as a pair of nautical jodhpurs; it would have made a becoming 
riding habit in which to bestride the ‘dead horse’ he had to flog for the 
customary month. Even then, the problem of whether to button up fore or 
aft would have been difficult to solve; the one would have caused him in- 
convenience, the other embarrassment. 

He spent most of his watch below on the homeward passage trying to 
turn twelve of those waistcoats into a kind of ulster or topcoat, and it was 
that he was wearing when the photograph was taken. One could hardly say 
that his attempt at tailoring was much of a success, though in fairness to 
him I must admit that it was the only garment I have ever seen with forty- 
eight pockets on the outside, twenty-four of them upside down, and most 
of them inaccessible to all but the most persistent moth except when it was 
on a coat hanger. It would not even have been a suitable gown for riding 
a rouncy on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, though perhaps, on board a ship 
of the desert, bound on a similar mission to Mecca, it might have passed 
as a burnous designed by Picasso or Salvadore Dali, provided the other 
hadjis were shortsighted, and the camels raised no objections on sartorial 
grounds. 


The previous suggestion that, in certain circumstances, jodhpurs might 
with propriety be worn on shipboard may be considered too great a flight 


of fancy, perhaps almost sacrilegious, by conventionally minded mariners; 
but the following should refute any accusation of frivolity or breach of 
nautical etiquette on the part of the writer, if not of the wearer concerned. 
In January, 1955, I piloted the newly built Venezuelan ship Merida dur- 
ing her full-speed trials on the measured mile off Polperro, Cornwall, 
England. The mate (or chief officer, as the modern nomenclature has it) 
was a young man with a thin moustache rather like a penciled eyebrow at 
half-mast. He was wearing a white silk shirt, open at the neck, the latter 
being modestly concealed by a black silk handkerchief, as advocated by 
Dana, tied in a graceful bow. Over the shirt he wore what is known among 
horseback riders as a hacking jacket; and, completing this tasteful en- 
semble, was a faultlessly cut pair of jodhpurs. In other words, he was im- 
maculately and correctly dressed for riding a live horse rather than the 
dead one of seafaring days long past. During the time he was on the bridge 
I had a feeling that his groom might appear at any minute from the back 
of the stable (perhaps I should have said wheelhouse) leading his mare, 
already saddled; and it may have been my imagination, but I thought that, 
when I said ‘Stop the engines, please,’ and ‘Full speed ahead,’ in true nau- 
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tical tradition he repeated the order, though translating it into ‘Whoa, 
there,’ and ‘Gee up, old girl.’ 

His rig-out would appear to have been quite appropriate in China dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, for a manuscript of sailing directions of that 
period designates the sides of a ship as the ‘sail-spread side’ and che “horse- 
door side.” How difficult it must have been to give quick, emergency or- 
ders under such conditions. Just imagine: ‘Hard-a-horse-door-side the 
helm, Ching Lung Foo; full-speed ahead the sail-spread-side engine, Lung 
Fu Ching’; and all that in Chinese, too! The collision would have oc- 
curred and the ship sunk before half the order was given. 

Even earlier than this date the Sieur de Joinville, in his ‘Memoirs of 
the Crusades’ (F. Marzials’ translation) tells us that ‘they opened the door 
of the ship and put therein all the horses we were to take over sea; and then 
they closed the door and caulked it, as when a cask is sunk in the water, be- 
cause when the ship is on the high seas, all the said door is under water’; 
but I have disgressed again, and, as the French so succinctly say, revenons 
anos pantalons. 

Many years ago I was mate of a small collier, bound from Antwerp to- 
wards the Tyne. Soon after I came on watch at 8 A.M. on a fine, clear, sum- 
mer morning I sighted a vessel hull down about two points before our port 
beam, so I took a compass bearing of her. As she raised herself above the 
horizon I could make her out to be a deeply laden tramp of some 3,000 
tons registered tonnage, steering towards us, and I observed that not only 
did her bearing remain constant, but also that she showed no signs of 
altering her course at all, despite the fact that, according to the Rule of the 
Road, she was the vessel which should give way. When she was so close 
that, in my judgment, collision could not be avoided by her action alone, 
I thought I had better dosomething about it, so I sounded ‘*U’ on the steam 
whistle, a signal which I have always found to have a stimulating effect on 
the most comatose or carefree mariner, for it means ‘You are standing 
into danger.’ Then I put my engines full-speed astern, indicating my 
action by the regulationary three short blasts. When the reversed action 
of my single, right-handed propeller had caused my ship’s head to swing 
to starboard, I indicated that, too, with one short blast. After we had 
stopped, in a generous mood I threw in ‘R’ (the weigh is off my ship: you 
may feel your way past me) for good measure. At the time I could think 
of no other sound signal to add to the cacophony except ‘P’ (your lights 
are out or burning badly), which was hardly appropriate, as it was broad 
daylight, for which I was very grateful, or otherwise I should have missed 
a most diverting sight. 
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The two ships, now about one hundred yards apart with the freighter 
passing on our port side, were parallel to each other, so, according to 
Euclid, they could not possibly meet, let alone have a collision, which was 
very comforting. The master of her, who had doubtless been stirred into 
belated activity by the pandemonium, had evidently been engaged in 
those postprandial rites which, in well-regulated lives, are so often per- 
formed immediately after breakfast, for he now appeared at his cabin door 
with his trousers round his ankles and his shirt tails gently fluttering in 
the breeze. He attempted to ascend to his bridge, but soon realized that so 
garbed he could not combine agility with dignity, for when about half- 
way up the ladder he turned round and with an obvious oath kicked off 
the impeding garment, which sailed overboard. The last I saw of him was 
a pair of white and, I must in fairness to him admit, shapely legs coy‘y 
retiring towards the privacy of his wheelhouse. Thus this unknown and 
probably very loveable mariner passed out of my life; the foundation had 
been laid for a long and beautiful friendship, but, alas! no building was 
ever to be erected thereon. Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest 
are these—it might have been. 

I had never before viewed a shipmaster courageously striving to do his 
duty so inadequately clad, and at first I found it highly amusing, but soon, 
I’m glad to say, my finer feelings asserted themselves and more sober 
thoughts prevailed. I pondered what a difference a pair of trousers make, 
if worn in the accepted fashion, that is, and not just casually draped over 
the ankles. What respect they engender, I thought; how they enhance a 
man’s prestige and authority! We may be impressed by the medal ribbons 
on his bosom and the gold leaf on his cap; we may stand in awe of the in- 
numerable rings of glittering braid on his sleeves, but it is his trousers we 
salute. 

I seem to have steered from north to south through the sailors’ ward- 
robe. First hats, gaff-topsail and well varnished, gave us an offing; then, 
traversing the temperate latitudes of waistcoats, we made our landfall in 
the torrid zones of what the Victorians discreetly referred to as nether 
garments, and it was literally through such an article of clothing that, 
while piloting a Norwegian vessel during the last war, I won my only 
battle honor. 

When I arrived on the bridge of the vessel I found that the passage 
from one side of it to the other was obstructed by the largest hound I have 
ever seen, about the size of a donkey. ‘Uhe animal was laying fore and aft, 
occupying all the space between the steering binnacle and the wheelhouse 
windows, and I thought (rightly, as it turned out afterwards) that it sur- 
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veyed me with considerable distaste. I asked the master of the ship what 
was the correct procedure to adopt in order not to hurt the canine feel- 
ings, and he replied “Take no notice of him: he’s perfectly harmless’; at 
the same time he stepped over him, saying something to him in Norwegian 
as he did so. I hoped he was putting in a good word for me, but I don’t 
think the animal could have been paying much attention (he was prob- 
ably thinking about the beautiful bitch he met in Bergen: you know what 
a reputation these sea dogs have—a wife in every port, the saying is) for 
when I attemped to follow the master, just as I was poised exactly half- 
way over the ‘harmless’ brute, he lethargically raised himself to his full 
height, nearly knocking me over as he did so, and unhurriedly bit me in 
the right buttock. This must have been the kind of marine disaster the 
author of Ecclesiasticus had in mind when he reported ‘they that sail on 
the sea tell of the danger thereof, and when we hear it with our ears, we 
marvel thereat. For therein be strange and wondrous works, variety of all 
kinds of beasts. . . .. The variety of beasts apparently includes the carniv- 
orous, with a taste for le filet de pilote caprice. 

I felt hurt in more senses than the purely physical. In the first place 
my trousers were torn, and in those days clothing was both scarce and ra 
tioned. Secondly, that was my only war wound, but so indelicately was it 
situated that I cannot with decorum even mention it in mixed company, 
let alone proudly display the scar. Moreover, if, in days gone by, it was 
considered to be a shameful thing to be wounded in the back, what honor 
can possibly be attached to receiving one approximately ten inches lower 
down? And finally, I was presented with no medal at all; no flattering 
though thoroughly deserved citation; not even a modestly worded di- 
ploma from the Canine Defence League or the Society for the Promotion 
of Cruelty to Pilots, 


The late Captain R. C. Holmes, Trinity House Pilot for the Port of Plymouth, a frequent 
contributor to nautical magazines, was the subject of an editorial in the October 1956 number 
of THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE. 
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IR Robert Calder, the unfortunate admiral who was court-martialed 
for an unsuccessful pre-Trafalgar engagement, remarked to a visi- 
tor aboard ship who was being shown the midshipmen’s quarters: 

‘Here is where all the admirals and captains in the service are tried from 
day to day, and where no-one escapes being hauled over the coals.’ That 
the opinion of the gun room on the actions of its superior officers merits 
careful consideration is nowhere better shown than in the pungent com- 
ments of Midshipman Frederick John Johnston on his commanding ofli- 
cer, Sir James Yeo, Commander on Lake Ontario in the War of 1812.° 
Johnston was a grandson of the Earl of Delaware whose predecessor had 
given his name to Delaware, and a nephew of Lord Frederick Campbell, 
whose sister was the beloved ‘Mama’ to whom he wrote so regularly. Not 
even the possession of many aristocratic friends and relatives had secured 
him the promotion which he so coveted during his several years’ service 
in the navy, and it was the promise of promotion from high authority 
which had sent him to join Woolwich now on the point of sailing with Yeo's 
expedition to fight the American fleet building in the forests round the 
lake. 

From the ‘Fountain,’ most luxurious of Portsmouth inns, he wrote to 
Mrs. Johnston at her suite in Hampton Court Palace, mingling hopes that 
she had got over the ‘vapours my departure occasioned,’ with enquiries 
‘for the arrival of my Sword.’* He described the situation in which he 
found himself as follows: ‘She is a Troop Ship and has a Sloop of War's 
complement of men and officers. We that go out with Sir Jas. have nothing 
to do with her and keep by ourselves. There are also Four Hundered picked 
seamen, who are in the same situation as the officers, quite apart from the 
Ship. ... I had no Idea we shou'd not belong to the Ship; for we are more 

1 Quoted in C. F. Walker, ‘Young Gentlemen,’ p. 75. 


2 We should like to acknowledge the generosity of Commander Sir Thomas Halsey, Bart., in al- 
lowing us to make use of his family papers. 


3 Hertford County Record Office, 16286. (Hereafter cited as HCR.) 
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like soldiers.’ He was uneasy at the large number of midshipmen going 
out. ‘I made a mistake; instead of 12 Mids. there are 24 in the same situa- 
tion as myself. I think it wou’d be proper to inform Lord Melville of my 
going.* I believe many take their Commissions out with them.’ He char- 
acterized his fellow officers briefly. ‘I like [Cunliffe] Owen, my messmate. 
He isa manly, sensible fellow, well informed . .. and thirsting after Glory. 

.. [Captain] Spilsbury shook me very cordially by the Hand and said we 
should all be very happy together. ... We examined the men today, and I 
never saw a finer set in my life.’ * As the ‘Lakers’ began to shake down in 
the ship and talk in their quite separate mess, John became even more 
worried about the promise of promotion which Lord Melville had made 
him. ‘We called a meeting of the Lakers to settle about messing, and I am 
voted in the Lieutenant’s Mess. We are paid down £12 so that I shall mess 
very comfortably. The Wardroom where we are to be is very large, light 
and pleasant. Quarter Galleries on each side, alias Water Closets, which is 
in itself a Treat.* There is no Admiralty list, Sir Jas. Yeo says ‘‘the Devil 
take the Hindmost,” so that speaking to Lord Melville will be of no use 
except in confirming any appointment I may get... ."" 

In his next letter John described the conditions of the midshipmen: 
“The Mids below are in a most terrible plight, all crammed into a little, 
dark dirty Dungeon of a Birth . .. the number of mids. have encreased to 
about 30, so that we must pray for a Bloody War or a Sickly Season. . . . I 


can’t say much for the Gentility of our Heroes in the Lower Regions 
(““Mids,” in Mrs. Johnston’s writing] the most part of them being bald 
and Grey in the Service.’ 

‘The voyage out was far from pleasant. Johnston, dating his letter ‘At 
Sea... within a few days sail of Quebeck,’ wrote that the passage ‘has been 


4 HCR, 16297, 17 March 1813. Lord Melville was Robert Saunders Dundas, Viscount Melville, 1st 
Lord of the Admiralty 1812-1827. 


5 HCR, 16288 and 16287. 


6 How much of a treat is shown by the ‘Sea Chaplain’s Petition to the Lieutenants in the Ward- 
room, for the Use of the Quarter Gallery,’ (Annual Register, 1758). The padre complains 
Of these more vulgar tubes that downward peep (the heads) 
Near where the lion awes the raging deep... 
Yet frequent must I feel the offensive spray, 
When the toss’d vessel ploughs the swelling sea; 
And as I sit, incessant must I hear, 
The language of the nauseous galley near. 
He promises that, if he is allowed to use the quarter gallery: 


Whene’er compelled to use the fragrant hole, 
In some bye nook I'll leave a moral scroll, 
The morall scroll who next succeeds may reach, 
And to his brains apply it, or his br . . ch. 

7 HCR, 162914, 23 and 24 March. 

® HCR, 16291a & b, 23-30 March 1813. 
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one of the most uncomfortable I ever heard of or can imagine. To begin 
with Sir James, who talked so smoothly in London, quite altered his tone 
in Blue Water, particularly with the Mids. who he looks on as a poor set 
of wretches, sent out to be butchered for their Commissions and not 
worthy the name of officers; we are not only obliged to attend particular- 
ly to our own men, but to keep our watch as if we belong to her [ Woolwich]. 
The ship is so lumbered we cannot by any chance get to our chests under 
3 Hours, so that when we get wet in our watch we cannot shift ourselves, 
by which means half of us are in the Doctor’s list; and I have gone into it 
today. For this week we have been sailing through immense Islands of 
Ice, so you may guess how intolerably cold the weather is. Sir Jas. was 
very angry when he heard I messed in the Wardroom, and hinted, which 
I suspect will be the Case, that I should be the last Promoted. He has al- 
ready made one, so I am sure of not being the first, as he promised Lady 
S. Smith. If it was not that we are going purposely to fight, wherefore 
would appear Cowardly I certainly would leave him at Quebeck, to re- 
turn home, never to go to Sea more. I am afraid my letter will not be very 
consolatory, but it makes me easy to unburthen my Griefs. The scene 
around me is not very apt to infuse fresh spirits in me; Ice as far as the Eye 
can see, everything looking Cold, Bleak and Dreary. At Quebeck we shall 
disembark and I believe proceed to the Lakes immediately; so that for the 
first Month we shall almost be froze by the cold as I believe we have 500 
miles to go from Quebeck to the Lakes. 

‘,.. I forgot to tell you that I was obliged to take my things out of the 
Wardroom and to sleep in such a horrid place, so crowded and Jam’d up 
in such a manner that I frequently feel suffocated; the passage home from 
India was completely paradise compared to it. 

‘Quebeck. May 5th. We are just arrived here this morning. Everything 
is in the utmost confusion, the Americans have burnt some of our ships 
in the Lakes; Sir Jas. is very vexed, and I believe we all march away today, 
without Baggage or any thing but our Arms. The beginning of my letter 
was written in a dull moment, but it is a true account of our Passage. The 
Idea of so soon being alongside the Yankey has dispell’d those gloomy 
Ideas; and Iam now on the qui vive.’ ° 

It was a month before he wrote to his mother again. The commission 
he had asked her to obtain and send out had still not arrived. He an- 
nounced in a badly blotted letter that: 

‘I have but just come here from a Cruise on the Lake Ontario but the 
American Fleet are not so bold as us, although they are of superior Force. 


® HCR, 16292. 
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the Most Active and Warlike Service is preparing and going on here... . I 
have been Wounded, making an Attack on one of their Harbours; but I 
am now almost recovered. Promotion, I am sorry to say, is very Slow, but 
I am in good Health and Spirits.’ *° He continued in his next with an ‘ac- 
count, which from our continual bustle and hurry at Sea I have not had 
time before to do.... 

‘We all left Quebeck the same day we arrived there and made the best 
of our way to Montreal (200 miles) which was very pleasant, the Weather 
being very fine, and both sides of the River Cultivated and villages every 
4 or 5 miles. From Montreal we had a very Fatiguing Journey to Kingston 
(200 Miles) sometimes going by Land and sometimes by Boats, frequent- 
ly having to Track them over Tremendous Rapids; at last we arrived at 
Kingston, where we encamped and began fitting out the Ships we found 
lying there. Our Force consists of Ttwo g0 Gun Ships, a brig, and 2 
Schooners. We keep at sea, or rather on the Lake in General and among 
the American Coast as much as possible. The American Naval Force is 
Stronger than ours, and they are only waiting for one of their Ships, which 
is not quite ready, to Engage us, as they know as well as Ourselves that 
the Fate of Upper Canada depends on our being the Conquerors or the 
Conquered; Both Fleets are anxiously awaiting the event. ‘The American 
fleet lay in Sacket’s Harbour about 45 miles from Kingston, which place 
we attacked 3 weeks ago. The reason was this, their Fleet went away with 
Soldiers to take Fort George at the Head of the Lake, we immediately 
Embarked goo Soldiers and Attacked Sackets, intending to burn the Ship, 
which was on the Stocks and all the Publick Stores, but they were too 
strong for us. We landed at day break, under a most destructive fire of 
Cannon and Musquetry. The Country being very woody, their Riflemen 
picked us off without being Hurt or perceived. The Action lasted 4 Hours 
and, I suppose a Hotter never was for the time it lasted. We burnt their 
Stores but not the ship. I commanded a Gun-Boat, but my boat being 
soon filled with Killed and wounded, and I myself wounded in the Leg, 
the Boat being no longer able to act, I landed with and fought with the 
soldiers, and luckily escaped any further damage. My wound is now al- 
most well and I can walk quite well. 

‘If you get a Map of Cannada you will then be better able to under- 
stand my Letters and to Judge of the Situation of the different Places. 
There is no promotion going on as Sir John Warren [the Commander-in- 
Chief on the North American Station] sent officers, who arrived here be- 
fore us, to fill up the vacancies. I am heartily tired of this Lake cruizing 


10 HCR, 16293. The attack was on Sackets Harbor. 
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and am very much afraid I shall not be able to get home before next sum- 
mer as in the Winter all the places are Froze up and then it will be very 
difficult as the next Campaign will begin. ... We Labor under every dis- 
advantage, things exceptionally dear, and a great loss upon Bills. I have 
spent a Great deal Coming up from Quebec, so that I shall have to draw 
soon and be a looser by my Bills.’ ™ 

Shortage of money continued to be a problem on the lakes, and John 
complained to his mother that he could have lived quite comfortably on 
his pay if he had only remembered to take enough clothes with him. As 
it was he had to be continually buying them. He was however, consoled 
for these and other difficulties by the arrival of his much desired promo- 
tion to Lieutenant. ‘You must not expect me back so soon as we expected,’ 
he wrote, ‘for we have now a Regular Fleet on the Lake. The Americans 
were at Sea the other day, and had 16 Sail of Men of War, large and small. 
We are not so numerous but have more heavy Ships; ‘The Wolfe the Ship 
I belong to is Comodore. We are the largest of ours, heaviest metal and 
very well Man’d. We have 50 of the Hundreth Regt. to act as Marines. 
They are most gallant fellows, and Volunteered their Services. We expect 
to Sail in 4 or 5 days, to Meet the Yankees, as Long as the American War 
lasts we shall keep a Naval Force, as the Fate of Cannada depends upon 
us. Our Communication will be Stop’d about the beginning of Decem- 
ber, as we shall be froze up for about 4 Months. I am sorry I did not bring 
out all my Lieut’s. Clothes, etc. as we are now regularly fixed, and as Com- 
pleat a Navy form’d as if we were on the Atlantic Ocean... . The life we 
have here is ill Calculated for Chit Chat, as we are very Seldom on Show, 
and when we are, in no Society as the Ladies here are too fine for any body 
under Capt. Kingston now is head Quality; the Govr. Sir George Provost 
living here, it is full of soldiers and well Fortified, but very Stupid and 
Dull. All Hands are anxious to leave the Lakes. 

‘August end. ... We have been out g days, and are anxiously expecting 
to meet the American Fleet every day. . : . 1am afraid there will be many 
Broken heads. ... 

‘August oth. We have been in sight of the American Fleet 2 Days and 
2 Nights and have been so close as to receive one Broadside, but without 
effect, from the American Commodore. They keep close in with their 
own Shore and will not come to an Engagement at any distance from it. 
We want to draw them off, as it would be very disadvantageous to Engage 
them so near their own ground. All our Ships’ Companys are in great 
Spirits and give us three Cheers whenever they [learn] we intend board- 


11 HCR, 16294. 
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ing them if possible. Our Men are well arm’d for that purpose. I have a 
most excellent Sabre. You may guess what a very anxious Time it is for 
everyone, expecting to Engage every hour, and being so close to the 
Enemy. The place we are off is Niagara. 

‘August 13th. We had a partial Engagement the Night before last, but 
received no Damage, and took g of their Schooners, which we have now 
Man’d so that we shall be more on a par than before. We expected a great 
Engagement but the Yankees ran away. We have been laying at York 
since .. . and are now going to Sea, and I think are certain of falling in 
with the Enemy. 

‘August 19th. We have fell in with them once or twice since but we can- 
not bring them to action. We are exactly the same Force, Each Squadron 
consisting of 8 Sail. We are now going into Kingston for Provisions and 
shall then go in quest of our Friends. . . . This letter ought more properly 
to be called a Log, however I find it the best method in the Lakes as we are 
quite Birds of Passage. 

‘September ist. We have been in sight and close to the Fleet for some 
days together. I hope we shall soon have an Action, as it is very harrassing 
Work always being on the Alert, which we must be, being so near our 
Enemy. They have 11 Sail, we have 8, but ours are heavier, so that we are 
about equal. I hardly know what to say, Cruizing about this Duck Pond. 

‘October 5th. We are now on our way to Kingston, the Head Quarters 
of the Upper Province, and as the Weather is getting bad and cold we 
shall soon lay up without anything decisive having been done with the 
Squadrons.’ * 

‘We are building two immense Frigates,’ John continued in his next 
letter, ‘which will be ready for launching immediately the ice breaks up. 
‘The Commodore has appointed me to the Prince Regent the largest of the 
two which is his Flag Ship. We shall carry Sixty Guns. ‘The men and Offi- 
ces who belong to her are now in Barracks; I am at present writing in my 
Room. The Navy are in great vogue at Kingston though they think us 
a very curious sort of fellows, never having seen Sailors before, Kingston 
being 700 miles from the Sea. We have made a very beautiful Theatre and 
the Officers of the Navy Act. The scenery is as good as in London. The 
People in this part of the Country never saw, or I believe heard of a play 
before. They were delighted. Your Humble Servant performed the part 
of Ollapod in the play of the “Poor Gentleman,” ** “Though I say it that 
should not say it, ’’ to admiration. We have now got two Ladies to take 

12 HCR, 16295. 

13 By George Colman the younger. 
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parts, we have also an Excellent Band, so you see we are quite gay in the 
Wilds of America. All the Ships are Froze up, so we have nothing to do 
in that line. Sleighing is a famous amusement, as you go much faster than 
with a Carriage. You may go with great ease to the Horse 70 Miles a day.’ * 

In the interval between this letter and the next to his mother, John 
had left the lakes and come home to England. When the correspondence 
begins once more he is again trying to get out to Canada. The gap is filled 
in somewhat by two letters written by his friend Cunliffe Owen to him 
when he was at Montreal. There he was staying with army friends, of 
whom he had many, and the tone of Cunliffe Owen’s letter suggests that 
he was engaged in some quixotic enterprise, no doubt part of the military 
operations centering on Montreal. The letters are addressed to ‘Lieu- 
tenant Frederick Johnstone, Royal Navy, at Mr. Beniah Gibbs, Mon- 
treal.’ 

‘How much I regret your departure,’ wrote Cunliffe. “Since my ap- 
pointment I have been constantly in the Boats. I have made several trips 
to Prescot, and have never remained more than twelve hours at a time 
at Kingston.’ He went on to give his friend the news of the various changes 
that had taken place among their comrades, and concluded: ‘Collins has 
joined, been superseded from, and rejoined Sir Sidney. He is at present 
the weathercock of chances. ... By the by, he has become a desparate fire 
eater, and is now clap’d among the salamanders of the first water. He went 
over, the other night with Griffin and Hawksworth (the moon in her 
greatest brilliancy) in two boats, to put twenty barrels of powder under 
the large Ship at Sacket’s. They were to have landed, shouldered the bar- 
rels, set fire to them; blown the ship up, and of course procured for us the 
dominion of the Lake. Such are the outlines of the drama which bid fair 
to have immortalized the actors, either by the halter or in the explosion. 
But as ill luck would have it neither of them happened. For on our Boats 
approaching they were hailed by Jonathan's guard Boats, who were ill 
natured enough to chase them. The fire-eaters to prevent capture, and all 
its disagreeable consequences, threw their combustibles overboard and 
a force de voiles et d’armes came in safe. In joking on this subject, which has 
always appeared to me wild and extravagant, I do not mean to deprecate 
from the merit or gallantry of those employed on it. . . . It is but justice to 
say the Commodore has given the Officers (midship men) many opportuni- 
ties of bringing themselves into notice, in letting them have boats to go 
over to the other shore. Browne has now been away eight days without our 
hearing of him. I begin to be very anxious about him, as he has only six 


14 HCR, 16296. 
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hands with him, in a small boat. I have been entirely out of the way of 
these expeditions. The Governor has insisted that a Captain of the Navy 
remains in the River. I am therefore left behind. Of course not a little 
mortified, but I was pleased that in pointing out the necessity of it, Sir 
James appeared to feel for me. I have the sole direction of the River and 
should have upwards of three hundred men at my disposal, and with this 
force I may stand a chance of doing something. . . . 

‘As you value a friend’s advice do quit Montreal as soon as possible. 
Every person here sees the necessity of it... . Relate everything fully and 
assure me you have given in your Resignation to Colonel Williams. I am 
sure from what you say of him that he isa fine fellow . .. but what an idea, 
my dear Frederick in joining them; After returning to England, a la bonne 
heure but at the present moment it is out of all sort of decorum. It is said 
here that Iam romantic and singular in my ideas, but I must confess you 
have astonished me! ! * *' 

In this letter Cunliffe alluded to the departure of the squadron with 
the de Wattevilles, the light company of the Glengarrys, the Marine Bat- 

talion, a detachment of artillery, and the Rocket Brigade. His following 
letter gave the account of the destination of the expedition— Jswego: 

“The Squadron arrived off Oswego on Thursday evening, but owing to 
the bad weather was obliged to haul off. The Regent was very nearly lost 
and escaped going on shore merely by cutting her cable. Some partial fir- 
ing took place this evening between the Gun Boats and the Batteries, but 
without effect. The following morning the Squadron again stood in. The 
Wolfe taking a position in the easternmost side (where the Fort was) the 
Royal George on the western side, the Sir Sydney close in with the harbour, 
so as to prevent any communication across. The Moira and Melville cov- 
ered the Landing, all the Vessels anchored with springs on their cables, 
but the water was too shallow to allow the Regent and Charlotte to go close 

The party landed consisted of the flank companies of the De Watte- 
villes, light company of the Glengarrys, and the whole of the Marines. 
The storming party of seamen under the command of the heroick Mul- 
caster, followed by Scott, Browne and Griffin. In the course of ten minutes 
everything was carried and we remained Masters of the place. 

‘Our loss has been severe. Poor Mulcaster was wounded (it is feared 
mortally) on the inner side of the Fort. The Ball passed compleately 
through his Groin. Captain Altoway of the Marines is killed. Richardson 
the Master has lost an arm. Griffin is shot through the arm and I believe 

. we may estimate our loss at 100 killed and wounded. ‘The enemy about 
the same number. They have brought away two small schooners, three 
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long 32’s and four long 24's, some cordage and two thousand barrels of 
Salt, Flour, etc. etc.’ '® 

By using his family interest through Lord Frederick Campbell, his 
uncle, John had succeeded in getting posted to the lake service again and 
had embarked on Zealous in what was probably the best found expedition 
to the lakes which had been sent out hitherto. During the voyage out he 
complained that the ship ‘is in great confusion and very dirty, as we are 
cramm’d with stores Shipwrights, and their baggage, etc. etc.’ In Canada, 
he wrote ‘We have now only Lake Ontario left. ... Our Fleet on Lake On- 
tario 1s equal in Force with the Americans, so that with the reinforcement 
of Shipwrights, etc. I hope next summer we shall have the advantage. ‘The 
Winter has put a stop to Naval Operations till about April or May... . 
There seems to be no Idea of Peace in this part of the world and from the 
immense extent of country we have to guard our army does not make 
much shew, they seem very much displeased with Sir. G. Prevost.’ 

The expedition turned out a fiasco. The captain landed the ship- 
wrights, turned back to winter in Bermuda, put out once more because 
of bad weather, and arrived back in England after a ‘complete John Gil- 
pin’s race,’ as John put it, which ended in a court-martial for the com- 
manding officer. 

‘Two years later, with peace signed with America, he sailed to attack 
those ‘haughty self-sufficient gentry, the pirates of North Africa. As the 
fleet engaged the batteries of Algiers he was wounded, ordered below, and 
returned on deck at the sound of cheering to receive this time a mortal 
wound. The destruction of these corsairs was a cause which had meant 
much both to Johnston and the officers and men of the American navy, 
whom he had fought so often, and it seems a pity that they could not have 
got together on it, instead of fighting each other. 


16 HCR, 16379. 
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American Steam Navigation in Chana, 
1845-1878 


Part V 


BY EDWARD KENNETH HAVILAND 


VII. OTHER AMERICAN SHIPOWNERS IN CHINA, Continued 


We now turn to the consideration of a group of four of the more specu- 
lative American steam shipping enterprises in China in the 1860's and 
1870's. At least, that was the view taken of them by their contemporaries. 
‘The earliest of the four was Howard and Co., in which Thomas Howard 
was the leading figure.‘ In particular they were noted for their large 
trade with lorchas flying the American flag. One of their first steamers 
was Santa Cruz, a wooden propeller of 350 tons, built in 1856 by Thomas 
Collyer for service between San Francisco and Monterey. In her first 
register, dated 17 January 1857, her owners are given as Richard A. 
Reading and Clinton Hitchcock, but she was reregistered the same day 
in the name of Albion P. Jordan of San Francisco. During the Fraser 
River boom, she ran north from San Francisco and for a few months in 
1861 she was loaned to the United States as a revenue cutter under the 
name of General Sherman. After her government service, she was acquired 
by San Francisco parties for $40,000 and taken to China, arriving at 
Shanghai under Captain J. C. Bennet (Bennett) on 12 October 1861.*" 
Here she was sold, apparently to Howard and Co., for $81,000.** Under 
Howard and Co., Santa Cruz traded regularly on the Yangtsze, and in 
charge of Captain Bennet left Shanghai for Hankow on 22 February 1862 
on what proved to be her final voyage. On the afternoon of the twenty- 
fourth, fire was observed in the fore hold, probably caused by the spon- 
taneous ignition of coal stored there, and between 4:00 and 5:00 P.M. she 
burned to the water’s edge about ten miles below Starling Island. Those 
on board, forty-five in all, were rescued by the bark Maryland and trans- 

497 Report of DeB. Randolph Keim, HMD 31, I, 401. 


498 CRS, Shanghai. 
499 Tewis and Dryden (E. W. Wright, ed.), op. cit., p. 69 
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ferred to the steamer Yangtsze, which took them back to Shanghai.*” 

Santa Cruz was shortly replaced in Howard and Co.’s Yangtsze service 
by Hellespont, an auxiliary screw steamer of 331 tons net which had been 
built by C. J. Mare and Co. on the Thames in 1849 for the General 
Screw Steam Shipping Co. When new, she was reputed to be the fastest 
screw steamer afloat. On 18 June 1853, her owners sold her to the Sydney 
and Melbourne S. P. Co. who mortgaged her in the latter part of 1855. 
The following January the mortgage was foreclosed and the ship sold to 
Edye Manning and David Jones of Sydney.** On 24 April 1856, Helles- 
pont arrived at Hong Kong from Manila, consigned to Russell and Co.°” 
It would appear that they were acting as agents, as they were never regis- 
tered as owners. They at once advertised her for sale, but buyers were 
evidently not forthcoming, as in July, following a voyage or two for Dent 
and Co., she was advertised for sale by Lane, Crawford and Co., the auc- 
tioneers, and on the eleventh of August was knocked down to D. La- 
praik for $34,500.°° Shortly afterward, Hellespont was acquired by Jar- 
dine, Matheson and Co., Robert Jardine being registered as owner,*” 
and they dispatched her for Shanghai on 25 August.*’* Thereafter she 
traded on the coast until the opening of the Yangtsze in 1861, being one 
of the first steamers to trade on that river.*® Jardine, Matheson and Co., 
however, soon had more suitable vessels available and in June 1861 Hel- 
lespont was reported sold to a Chinaman for $60,000.°°* In September she 
appears in the name of Howard and Co.*” and according to the United 
States consular returns from Shanghai, they were her owners. About this 
time she was transferred to the American flag. At first, Howard and Co. 
seem to have used her on the coast, but in March 1862, following the loss 
of Santa Cruz, Hellespont came up to Shanghai and entered their Shanghai- 
Hankow service, on which she was employed regularly for the rest of 
1862. Afterward, she returned to the sea and in April 1863 Howard and 
Co. were advertising her to sail from Shanghai for Kanagawa and Naga- 
saki with freight and passengers.*** On this route, Hellespont made a couple 
of voyages, returning to Shanghai from the latter on 22 June 1863. Not 

500 NCH, 1 March 1862. 
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503 CM, 24 July and 14 August 1856. 

504 CM, 28 August 1856 

505 OTR, 27 May 1861. 
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long afterward, she was sold and reregistered as a British ship at Hong 
Kong, with William Lent and Nichol Latimer, both of Shanghai, regis- 
tered as owners. The latter was a partner in the British firm of Smith, 
Kennedy and Co. and a shareholder and sometime a director of the 
Shanghai S. N. Co. The end of Hellespont came on 21 December 1863, 
when she was sunk in collision with the Messageries Imperiales steamer 
Hydaspe, northwest of the Kiutoan Beacon, off Woosung.*” 

In the second half of 1862 and the first half of 1863 Howard and Co. 
were operating the small seagoing wooden paddle steamer John T. Wright 
of 369 tons, built at Port Ludlow, Washington, in 1860. Soon after com- 
pletion, she went to San Francisco and ran on the Sacramento River.**° 
In the spring of 1862 she was acquired by Charles W. Brooks and Co. of 
San Francisco, being registered in their name 23 April 1862, and on the 
thirtieth under Captain Watson she left San Francisco, arriving on 21 
June at Shanghai, where she was placed in service on the Yangtsze.™* 
According to the consular records, C. W. Brooks and Co. continued to 
own John T. Wright (although Howard and Co. operated her) until the 
end of June 1863, when she was sold to Allen and Co. who operated her 
until she was wrecked on the Lanshan Crossing in July 1864, the crew 
being saved by Huquang.** Allen and Co. did not long survive their 
steamer, as they failed near the end of 1864.°** This firm had been formed 
in 1863 to take over the business of Wetmore, Cryder and Co. at Shang- 
hai.*** 

Another of the less prominent American shipowners of this period was 
Frederick H. B. Jenkins, the son of B. Jenkins, interpreter at the United 
States consulate at Shanghai. Frederick Jenkins was associated with and 
at one time a partner in Howard and Co., and, like theirs, most of his 
ships were old and none could be called first class. All were under the 
American flag while he owned them. Jenkins’ first acquisition was ap- 
parently Hong Kong, a steamer of 149 tons net built by William Pitcher 
of Northfleet in 1849 for the Hong Kong and Canton S. P. Co., of which 
Lyall, Still and Co. were the managers. They were offering her for sale 
in January 1860 and her history for the next few years is not known. 
Jenkins purchased her on 18 July 1866 and renamed her Fee Yuen.*** He 

09 Log Shanghai Pilot Service, p. 41. BD. 


510 Lewis & Dryden, op. cit., p. 85. 
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maintained an irregular coastwise service with her at least as late as De- 
cember 1869, J. M. Nixon, Jr., being listed as her agent, and sold her on 
19 February 1870.*** 

Later Jenkins acquired the former British steamer Maria, 230 tons, 
said to have been built in 1842. When under the British flag, she had been 
operated in Chinese waters by Byrne and Co. She appears to have become 
American in the spring of 1863, her first two registered owners being 
successively Edwin Johnson and W. Rees. F. H. B. Jenkins purchased her 
on 16 May 1867 and renamed her Yu Nuen.*** He owned her at least as 
late as April 1868. 

On 14 July 1868, Frederick Jenkins acquired the new wooden paddle 
steamer Honque, 665, tons, which had been built in Captain John P. Rob- 
erts’ yard at the New Dock, Hongkew, and fitted with the engine of John 
T. Wright. She was launched on 17 March and ran her trials on 13 July. 
‘That summer she was chartered by Olyphant and Co. (see above) for 
their opposition line on the Yangtsze. When this failed, Honque was used 
between Shanghai and Japanese ports and was totally wrecked about 
three miles from Onegosaki on 26 August 1870, all hands being saved, 
together with the engines and portions of the cargo and equipment, as 
reported in the North China Herald for 22 September. 

John H. Mackie, owner of Mackie’s Hongkew Godown,*'® was also a 
shipowner, having apparently been attracted by the possibilities for 
profit offered by the flourishing coastwise trade in China in the early 
1870's. He owned Pingon in 1871-1874 (see under Russell and Co.) and 
Cadiz in 1872-1873 (see under Olyphant and Co.). The former steamer 
he acquired on 28 July 1871, her previous registered owner having been 
E. W. Corlies. But under both these nominal owners the actual owner- 
ship seems to have been largely Chinese, as, in a letter written 2g May 
1871, F. B. Johnson of Jardine, Matheson and Co. says, “The Viceroy of 
Keansoo [sic] purchased the Pingon some time ago’ and Edward Whit- 
tall, another partner of Jardine, Matheson and Co., writing from Shang- 
hai on 15 November 1872, says, “The Pingon running between here and 
Swatow is making money and in view of our coming opposition [through 
the formation of the China Coast S. N. Co.] she has been offered me by 
her Chinese owners in exchange for shares, but the boat would not be a 
desirable acquisition.’**? When Pingon was sold in 1874 to satisfy the 
claims against her, the native ownership seems to have been eliminated, 


516 His name appears also as John M. Mackie, but the initials ‘J. H.’ seem more likely correct. 
517 JMA. See footnote 415. 
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as one of the partners of Russell and Co., writing on 25 January 1877, 
says, ‘Ihe Pingon was sold today for Tls. 40,000 cash. As she netted Ts. 
30,000 last year, this is a pretty good result—it wipes up a fat lot of our 
old lumber bill.’*** Cadiz had been acquired in Japan. Very likely she, 
too, was owned largely by Chinese, but there is no record of this. 

In addition, on 5 December 1872 Mackie purchased the wooden screw 
steamer Chieftain a 722 tons gross, built as the corvette Mutine at the 
mepetond Dockyard, E ngland, in 1859, and put her under the American 
flag.*’® She seems, however, not to have traded, but to have been sold the 
following April,°* and shortly thereafter converted to sail. As a bark she 
was owned for many years at Maryport, England. 

Apparently, Mackie’s shipping ventures were not successful, as at the 
meeting of the Union S. N. Co. shareholders held on 31 March 1874, 
‘T’. M. Drysdale remarked that Mr. Mackie was thought to be a well-to- 
do man at one time and had a good deal of money, too, but it was all spent 
in buying and running steamers. 

One of the smaller and more speculative of American ownerships was 
that of D. R. Spedding, who had been a marine engineer with the Shang- 
hai S. N. Co. An Irishman with but limited education and little capital, 
he was shrewd and enterprising and established services competing with 
the S. S. N. Co., both on the Yangtsze and on the coast. He was certified 
owner of and had an interest in the steamers Tungting, Yungning and 
Manchu at the time he lost his life when the last-named vessel foundered, 
and he was said also to have been nominal owner of Yungching.** 

Spedding’s first acquisition was Hakodadi Maru, formerly Pembroke of 
the Shanghai Steam Navigation Co., which he purchased in April 1872 
while he was engineer of Hangchow, largely, according to the S. S. N. peo- 
ple, with profits made on S. S. N. Co. stock.**° At the time of her pur- 
chase Hakodadi Maru was renamed Tungting and placed under the Amer- 
ican flag,*** after which she operated on the Yangtsze River under the 
agency of Morris, Lewis and Co. until she was transferred on 4 March 
1874 to the China Merchants Steam Navigation Co. under contract to 
sell when new boilers were installed and certain other repairs made.*” 


518 I am indebted to Dr. K.-C. Liu for this quotation. As indicated earlier in the present paper, 
Russell and Co. were still registered as the owners of Pingon for several years more. 

® HMD 31, I, 233; I, 58. 

) F. B. Forbes to E. Cunningham, 10 May 1872, quoted in K.-C. Liu, The Creation of the China 
aie hants Steam Navigation Co., 1872-1874 (later referred to as CCMSNC), footnote 49. Tongking 
sing, the manager of the China Merchants S. N. Co., was a co-owner with Spedding in Tungting 
HMD 31, I, 215, 233; II, 58. 
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Yungning had formerly been Union, a composite steamer of 291 tons 
net, built at London in 1854 for the Union Steam Collier Co., which 
later became the Union Steam Ship Co., the latter in turn being merged 
into the present Union-Castle Line. She never visited the Cape, for in 
December 1854 she was taken up as a transport for the Crimean War.*** 
On 30 December 1858 she was acquired by the Peninsular and Oriental 
S. N. Co., by whom she was sold to Dent and Co. in 186 for service in 
China.*** In 1865, the new owners sold her to the Prince of Satsuma for 
$60,000, with delivery in December of that year.*** Spedding acquired 
her, presumably from the Japanese, about the end of 1872 and was her 
registered owner and also her captain when she came to Shanghai with 
cargo from Nagasaki under the American flag in January 1873.°%° Ac- 
cording to the consular returns from Shanghai, Union was sold on g May 
1873, but there are indications that Spedding may have retained some 
interest in her. Later in the year she underwent extensive repairs at the 
Pootung Foundry and Engineering Works and in September was report- 
ed renamed Yungning and sold by one A. Murray to the China Merchants 
S. N. Co.**? However, this report is inaccurate, as Tongkingsing, the 
manager of the China Merchants S. N. Co., had acquired the controlling 
interest in this steamer and the C. M. S. N. Co. only operated her on com- 
mission and did not purchase her until 1878.°** Yungning was extensively 
repaired in 1887, which raised her book value from Tls. 12,000 to Ts. 
25,000, and renamed Haechang, but in the company’s twentieth annual 
report, issued in 1894, her book value had sunk to Ts. 5,000, and the fol- 
lowing year she was converted into a hulk.** 

Manchu had been acquired from the Shanghai S. N. Co. in August 
1873. While Spedding was the registered owner, he actually owned only 
one fourth of the ship, the other three fourths being owned jointly by 
Tongkingsing and Frederick Delano Hitch, at that time one of the part- 
ners of Russell and Co. Since one of Tongkingsing’s motives in support- 
ing Spedding and taking an interest in Tungting was to harass the S. S. N. 
Co., it is at first thought surprising that Hitch should associate himself 

23 See M. Murray, Ships and South Africa, p. 330; Union-Castle Chronicle (London, 1953), pp. 
6-9, $7 

an See also the references in the preceding footnote, and K.-C. Liu, CCMSNC, footnote 73. 
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with such an enterprise. But it is known that the S. $. N. Co. directors 
were more than eager to get rid of Manchu and, moreover, in selling the 
steamer they arranged that she should be operated (although perhaps 
not exclusively) as a collier between Shanghai and Nagasaki to supply the 
S. S. N. Co. with Takasima (Japanese) coal, which had been found to be 
both better and cheaper than the native Chinese coals. Consequently, in 
taking a share in Manchu, Hitch may have felt that he was furthering the 
interests of the S. S. N. Co. as well as his own. 

In August 1873, Tong arranged to have Manchu operated on consign- 
ment by the China Merchants S. N. Co.**° Under the new management 
the steamer was certainly not fortunate and it would seem that she may 
not have been very well run. She very shortly sank a junk and in the re- 
sulting legal action we find her chief engineer at the time, Wilhelm 
Rosey, giving evidence in court the following year.*** Fortunately for 
him, he left the ship on 5 January 1874, for on 14 March of that year 
Manchu left Nagasaki for Shanghai on what proved to be her last voyage. 
On the sixteenth she ran into a strong N.N.W. blow and, as she rolled 
heavily, the coal bunkers gave way and the coal choked the engines, ren- 
dering them useless, so that the ship was abandoned on the seventeenth. 
Fifty-four of the fifty-seven persons on board, including Spedding him- 
self, were lost, Captain Lowell, the second mate and one Chinese fireman 
being the only survivors.** 

Yungching, formerly Daybreak, was a modern iron screw steamer, built 
in 1872, and one of the original steamers of the China Merchants S. N. 
Co., who acquired her that year. Her cost was certainly much beyond 
Spedding’s resources, and, if he owned any share in her at all, it must 
have been small. It is virtually certain that she never flew the American 
flag. Yungching remained on the C. M. S. N. Co. fleet for many years and 
was converted to a hulk in 1903. 

The foundering of Manchu put an end to Spedding’s adventures in 
shipowning. But he was a poor bookkeeper, and unscrambling his ac- 
counts occupied his heirs for some time to come.** 


The leading American house in Japan at this period was Walsh, Hall 
and Co. of Yokohama. Thomas Walsh, the head of the firm, was a former 
partner in Russell and Co.*** and had been their general manager in 
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Japan. ‘The firm is said to have been started at Nagasaki in 1859 under the 
name of Walsh & Co. but the later name was shortly assumed and the 
principal office transferred to Yokohama,*** where they continued in 
business until well after the period covered by the present paper. Walsh, 
Hall and Co. (and their associates) were shipowners rather than oper- 
ators and did not conduct many regular steamer services, the principal 
exception being the line between Shanghai and Nagasaki and/or Yoko- 
hama, on which St. Louis and later Luzon ran with some regularity. Cour- 
ier, also, was employed for many years between Chinese, Japanese and 
Russian ports. Many of the firm’s ships seem to have been pure specula- 
tions, intended for sale to the Japanese, and most or all of their steamers 
were finally sold in Japan. 

In the early days of the Mitsubishi Mail S.S. Co., Walsh, Hall and Co. 
managed the business of the former company in Yokohama, and it is said 
that the Japanese company’s success was in no small measure due to the 
example of businesslike operations set them by their agents. 

St. Louis, Captain Jardiniére, a new iron French screw steamer bound 
from Calcutta to China with general cargo, took fire at sea on 12 June 
1858 and was beached on her arrival at Singapore on the fifteenth. That 
night the fire, which the captain had supposed extinguished, broke out 
afresh and the steamer’s wooden portions were completely destroyed.** 
The wreck was raised in the latter part of the year and sold by A. Ber- 
nard, the hull for $5,500 to the American firm of Williams, Anthon and 
Co. of Singapore (whence they had removed from Canton after the out- 
break of the second Anglo-Chinese War), and the engines for $1,700 to 
the Borneo Company.*** Williams, Anthon and Co. placed St. Louis un- 
der the American flag, perhaps at first as a receiving ship,’*’® and in 1859 
had her rebuilt as a steamer at Singapore. Possibly the work was com- 
pleted at Saigon, as her first recorded movement as an American ves- 
sel was when she arrived at Singapore from Saigon on 21 September 1859 
under Captain Stephenson.**® Her tonnage was then given as 480. For the 
next few months Williams, Anthon and Co. operated her between Singa- 
pore and Saigon with Thomas F. Gilman as master, but about the end of 
April 1860 this service was discontinued and on 16 May St. Louis is re- 

»M. Paske-Smith, op. cit., pp. 265-266. 


36 J. R. Black, Young Japan (London and Yokohama, 1881), p. 451. 

'7 Singapore Market Report and Price Current, 1 to 12 June 1858; Williams, Anthon and Co.'s 
circular, Singapore, 16 June 1858; and Ker, Rawson and Co.'s circular, Singapore, 13 July 1858 (all 
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ported as arriving at Hong Kong from Saigon under Captain R. W. 
Hutchison (or Hutchinson), consigned to John Burd and Co. On 21 
June 1860, St. Louis was put up at auction at Hong Kong by Lane, Craw- 
ford and Co., but no bidders appeared, so she went farther north and 
on the sixth day of July arrived at Shanghai, consigned to Wetmore, 
Williams and Co. Her owner at the time is given as G. §. Harkul.**? She 
seems to have lain at Shanghai until purchased by Thomas Walsh to- 
ward the end of the year. On 3 January 1861, St. Louis left for Nagasaki 
under Captain W. M. Robinet. A month or so later she was sent to 
Whampoa for further rebuilding, which raised her tonnage to 700, and 
after that Walsh, Hall and Co. operated her regularly between Shanghai 
and Japanese ports until September 1862, when she was sold to the Japa- 
nese at Nagasaki for Mexican $90,000.°** Wetmore, Cryder and Co. acted 
as her agents at Shanghai until August 1862, when they were replaced by 
Russell and Co. Consigned to the latter, she arrived at Shanghai on 17 
September and seems to have remained in port until 27 November, when 
she cleared for Kanagawa,*** being delivered to her new owner, the Prince 
of Awa, in January 1863.°*° 

Thomas Walsh is said to have had an interest in the steamer Contest, 
built in 1859, which arrived in China in 1860 and, as mentioned, was 
chartered to the Shanghai S. N. Co. in 1862 and sold to the Prince of 
Satsuma in April 1863. She was seized and destroyed by Vice-Admiral 
Kuper at the bombardment of Kagoshima, 15 August 1863, along with 
Sir George Grey (see under Augustine Heard and Co.) and England (for- 
merly owned by W. S. Lindsay), as reported, for instance, by F. O. Adams 
in his History of Japan (London, 1874), I, 319. Another of Walsh’s steam- 
ers was Meteor, built in 1864, but, as described above under Russell and 
Co., she never got to Japan or China. 

Two other vessels owned by Thomas Walsh or Walsh, Hall and Co., 
or their associates, were Rover and Emperor. Rover was an iron twin-screw 
steamer of 496 tons which had been built at London, England, in 1863. 
As the captured blockade-runner Annie she was purchased by the United 
States Navy on 31 October 1864 from the New York prize court for $65,- 
ooo and became U.S.S. Preston. On 30 November 1865, she was sold at 
New York for $17,200."° Her first document was an enrollment issued 

541 NCH, 21 June 1860. 
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at New York, 22 January 1866, in which her owners are given as C. W. 
Copeland, James Bishop, J. A. Williamson and James Howe, all of New 
York. On 3 December 1866 she was registered with Thomas Walsh as 
owner and Edmund Kemble as master. Under the latter, she sailed from 
New York for Hong Kong on g December 1866, arriving on 13 April 
1867.°*" She arrived at Nagasaki on 1 May and subsequently traded 
around Japan.*** As of 8 August 1868, Rover was in port at Yokohama, 
destination uncertain,**® the last information we have on her. 

Emperor was said to have been the British yacht which had been pre- 
sented to the Japanese Emperor by Queen Victoria in 1858.°°° As Hen- 
drui Maru she was on Enomoto’s fleet and sunk at Hakodate. In August 
1869 she was being offered for sale,**t and subsequently she was raised, 
probably in 1870. As of March 1871 she was American and listed in the 
name of her then captain, A. P. Preble, and later (at least by September 

1) belonged to Walsh, Hall and Co. Eventually, she was sold back to 
the Japanese.** 

In 1866, Thomas Walsh, or Walsh, Hall and Co., had built by Hen- 
derson, Coulburn and Co. of Renfrew the iron screw steamer Courier, 
628 tons gross, and they operated her between Japanese, Chinese, and 
Siberian ports under the Russian flag. In June 1877 they transferred her 
to the American flag and continued to employ her on the same routes, 
transferring her back to the Russian flag in 1880.°°* She arrived at Yoko- 
hama from Shanghai on 10 January 1881, consigned to Walsh, Hall and 
Co. and was sold later in the month for $90,000 to the Mitsubishi Mail 
S.S. Co. The latter renamed her Chijima Maru and operated her in 
en coastwise service until she was wrecked at Cape Noyshap, near 
Nemuro, on 27 October 1881.°” 

As of November 1870, Walsh, Hall and Co. are listed as owners of Au- 

7 BSL, 19 December 1866 and 10 July 1867. 
548 British consular report from Hakodate, 15 January 1868, 


549 A, Heard and Co.’s circular, Yokohama, 8 August 1868. 
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The Life of Robert Fulton and a History of Steam Navigation (New York, 1886), p. 316. There was 
about this time in China another steamer Emperor of about the same size, owned by Jarvie, Thor- 
burn and Co. and later by Jardine, Matheson and Co., but the evidence indicates that the two ships 
were distinct and that it was the former yacht that was owned by Walsh, Hall and Co. 
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gusta, a steamer of 300 tons built at Shanghai in 1867.°°* Her previous 
owners had been Captain J. P. Roberts (who probably built her) and 
H. S. Geary, and she seems to have traded irregularly between Japan and 
China and on the coast of Japan. 

Walsh, Hall and Co. also had an interest in Yokohama Maru, formerly 
Promise of the Shanghai and Tientsin Navigation Co., to be treated later. 
She was sold to a Japanese on 21 February 1873.°°? 

In the fall of 1870, Walsh, Hall and Co. purchased C. J. Textor and 
Ta Pang Nyo, formerly owned by ‘Textor and Co., a German firm in Yoko- 
hama. ‘The former was a composite screw vessel of 448 tons, built at Sun- 
derland in 1869 for Textor and Co. Her new owners renamed her Mow- 
tan and placed her under the American flag.**’ By 1872 she is listed as 
owned by Irwin and Lothrop, who were connected with Walsh, Hall and 
Co., and not long afterward she was acquired by the Mitsubishi Mail S.S. 
Co. and renamed Tagonoura Maru.*** She passed into the fleet of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha when the latter was formed in 1885, and remained 
with them for almost twenty-five years. Later she was renamed Kogen 
Maru and was broken up in 1925. 

Ta Pang Nyo was an iron screw steamer of 669 tons gross built in 1864 
by Blackwood and Gordon, Port Glasgow, for Trautmann and Co.'s serv- 
ice on the China coast. Her British registry was closed on 13 December 
1867 on the grounds that she had been sold to the Japanese government. 
However, the sale must have fallen through, or else she was soon sold 
again, for as of April 1869 she was trading between China and Japan un- 
der North German colors,*** then owned by Textor and Co. She was pur- 
chased by ‘Thomas Walsh and others, including Williams, her captain, 
and renamed Luzon, apparently in September 1870.°° On 1 October 1871 
she was reported as arriving at Bangkok under sail, having run out of 
coal.*** Walsh, Hall and Co. operated her on the China coast and be- 
tween Japan and China,** on which latter route she made a trip for the 
Pacific Mail (see below) in October 1874. On 15 March 1875, Luzon was 
acquired by the Japanese government for the Formosa Expedition for 
$110,000 and assigned to the Mitsubishi Mail S.S. Co.,°** being renamed 

556 CRS, Shanghai, Nagasaki. 


7 CRS, Nagasaki; JWM, 22 October 1870. C. J. Textor, at least, was purchased from Japanese 
owners 


558 JWM, 14 February 1874. Record of American and Foreign Shipping, 1881. 
559 BD. NCH, 13 April 1869. 
0 CRS, Shanghai. NCH, 11 October 187o. 
561 NCH, 25 October 1871. 
562 CRS, Shanghai, Nagasaki. 


563 Reply of the Deparment of Agriculture and Commerce to the memorial of Iwasaki Yataro. 
JWM, 2 December 1882. CRS, Nagasaki. 
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7 suruga Maru. She was transferred to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha when 
the latter was formed in 1885 and remained on their fleet until about 
1901. In 1932 she was sold Chinese and renamed Yung Wei the following 
year. She still appears in the current (1956-1957) Lloyd’s Register, al- 
though it is hard to believe that she is actually trading. For some years 
her owners have been listed as Hsin Tung Hong of Weihaiwei. 

A further steamer connected with Walsh, Hall and Co. was Kaga-no- 
kami (Kanga-no-kami). As U.S.S. Sagamore, she had been built for the Navy 
at East Boston, Massachusetts, under contract with A. and G. T. Samp- 
son and the Atlantic Works, being launched on 1 September 1861. Al- 
though she cost $101,681.52, she was sold on 13 June 1865 for $12,300.°" 
Kaga-no-kami was a wooden screw steamer and in her first register, issued 
at Philadelphia on 10 November 1866, her tonnage is given as 388 and 
her owner as John Almand (Allmand), Jr. Allmand & Co. was an Ameri- 
can firm established at Yokohama in 1862. Under Captain Henry Brown 
she left Philadelphia for Nagasaki on 4 November 1866, arriving at 
Singapore on 11 March 1867, at Shanghai on 2 April, and at Nagasaki on 
the twelfth.°® She was afterwards in the hands of Thomas Walsh and Co. 
(Walsh, Hall and Co.), by whom she was sold to the Japanese in 1868 for 
$115,000.°° She seems later to have returned to the American flag for a 
short time and to have been named Daimio (see under J. M. Batchelder 
below). 

John G. Walsh, a partner in Walsh, Hall and Co., bought the English 
steamer Viborg, 298 tons, at Nagasaki in August 1868, and under the 
American flag she made some trips between Shanghai and Nagasaki later 
that year. Viborg had been built at Lubeck, but aside from this little is 
known of her. By April 1869 she was flying the Japanese flag. 

Irwin and Lothrop appear as owners of three American steamers, 
Hakodadi Maru, Yokohama Maru and Mowtan, in the early 1870's, and these 
were employed in Japanese coastwise service and between China and 
Japan. S. K. Lothrop is known to have been connected with Walsh, Hall 
and Co. and these steamers were probably being operated by the latter 
firm. Hakodadi Maru had been Pembroke of the Shanghai S. N. Co. In 
\pril 1872, she was sold to D. R. Spedding, who renamed her Tungting 
and shortly transferred her to the China Merchants S. N. Co. as stated 


64 History of the Union and Confederate Navies, 11, 1, 196-197. 


565 BSL, 21 November 1866; CRS, Singapore, Shanghai, Nagasaki. On her arrival at Nagasaki, 
her owners are given as J. C. Fuller and Others. 

566 A list of steamers sold to the Japanese between 1 January 1868 aud 29 July 1869. Manuscript 
copy in HC, Vol. EQ6. See also M. Paske-Smith, op. cit., p. 181. It should be mentioned that no 
effort has been made in the present paper to make an exhaustive list of the steamers owned by the 
American houses in Japan, only those ships for the most part being treated which were involved 
in trading to China or had been in service there. 
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above. Yokohama Maru had been Promise of the Shanghai and Tientsin 
Navigation Co. and was sold Japanese in February 1873. Mowtan, de- 
scribed above under Walsh, Hall and Co., belonged to Thomas Walsh 
and later, as Tagonoura Maru, to the Mitsubishi Mail S.S. Co. 


Wetmore, Cryder and Co. were one of the older and more important 
American houses in the Far East, with principal offices at Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Yokohama. They were associated with Wetmore and Co. 
of New York and this was the original name of the house in China. It 
failed in 1856, but was reconstituted as of 25 May 1857 as Wetmore, Wil- 
liams and Co., with W. Shepard Wetmore, Franklin Delano Williams 
and W. Wetmore Cryder as partners.*** Williams withdrew about the end 
of 1860 and the firm became Wetmore, Cryder and Co. It is interesting 
to note that they were the first owners of Fah Kee, a wooden screw steamer 
of 700 tons built by E. F. Williams at Williamsburg (Brooklyn), New 
York, in 1862-1863. In her first register, dated 16 February 1863, her own 
er is given as William Wetmore Cryder. Although built for the Chinese 
trade, she was purchased upon completion by the Adams Express Co. fo1 
service between New York and Hilton Head, South Carolina.*** On 15 
July 1863 she was acquired by the United States Navy for $98,000." On 
10 August 1865 she was sold out of the Navy for $69,000 and for a while 
traded between New York and Bermuda. In 1872 she was acquired by 
the Quebec and Gulf Ports $.S. Co. and as Pictou she was lost in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in November 1873. 

Wetmore, Cryder and Co. do not seem to have owned other steamers, 
but they were with some regularity consignees, and perhaps agents, for 
St. Louis (see Walsh, Hall and Co.) and Paysan (see Wheelock and Co.). 
When the latter steamer was consigned to Wetmore, Cryder and Co. her 
registered owner was J. K. Rodgers who was connected with the company 
and later was secretary of the Shanghai Tug and Lighter Co. Whether 
Wetmore, Cryder and Co. or their associates had any financial interest 
in St. Louis is not now clear—there is nothing in the ofhcial records to 
indicate that such was the case. Nor is there any indication of such an 
interest in Ashuelot (see Augustine Heard and Co.), although they appear 
to have had some management of her when she was in Japan. Wetmore, 
Cryder and Co. encountered increasing financial difficulties in the peri 

167 Advertisement in China Mail, 9 July 1857. See also E. Griffin, op. cit., pp. 243-244. 


568 BSL, 21 March 1863. Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 75 (1863), pp. 376-377. 
569 History of the Union and Confederate Navies, Il, 1, 81. 
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od 1862-1864 and gradually closed up their business in China. The Yoko- 
hama branch seems to have lasted somewhat longer. W. S. Wetmore went 
with Frazar and Co. and later became their head partner in Shanghai.*”° 


Joseph M. Batchelder was an American shipmaster with considerable 
real estate interests in Japan.*"' In addition, he was engaged in shipbuild- 
ing and shipping and was registered owner of the American steamers 
Yangtsze, Peiho, Daimio, Tokei Maru, and probably also of Honqgue (see 
above). H. Fogg and Co. appear to have been his agents at Shanghai. 

Yangtsze was a steamer of 1,187 tons built by or for Captain Batchelder 
at Shanghai in 1868 and fitted with engines from Governor General and 
boilers from the old Yangtsze.**? She was launched on the afternoon of 
‘Tuesday, 7 April 1868, and ran her trials on 23 October, and was the first 
large steamer actually built at Shanghai, although previously the larger 
Fusiyama and Hirado had been fabricated elsewhere and set up at Yan 
Kin nearby. Yangtsze was designed for river or sea service and could carry 
1,400 tons of cargo on the former or 1,000 tons on the latter. She was ap- 
parently built as a speculation for sale to the Japanese,°*"* but this never 
took place and she plied regularly between Shanghai and Japanese ports. 
Captain Batchelder owned her and Captain Strandberg commanded her 
throughout her career. On 21 March 1871 she struck a reef near Iki-sima, 
twenty miles from Nagasaki. After five hours she was gotten off and tried 
to return to Nagasaki, but had to be run ashore at Oho-saki, eight miles 
from her destination, where she became a total loss. The wreck was sold 
at auction on 7 April to a Captain Nye for $1,700.°" 

In order to raise money to defend himself at Hakodate against the 
Imperial troops, the Tokugawa leader Enomoto sold the steamer Oye 
Maru, formerly Takiang of Olyphant and Co., to Captain Batchelder 
(see Tokio Times, 20 January 1877) who appears to have renamed her 
Peiho. Subsequently the new (i.e., Imperial) government seized the ship 
as she lay at Awomori, near Hakodate, but eventually released her after 
vigorous protests by her owner. In the fall of 1869, Captain Batchelder 
was bringing her down to Yokohama preparatory to sending her to 
Shanghai for much-needed repairs when he met with bad weather and 
had to abandon his ship at Cape Inaboye, where she became a total wreck. 

570 HMD 31, I, 65. 

571 Ibid., p. 279. 

572 NCH, 11 April 1868. 


573 NCH, 27 October 1868. 
74 NCH, 5 April 1871 and 21 April 1871. 
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He and his crew were saved and made their way overland for two hun- 
dred miles, arriving at Yedo on the night of 12 November.*” 

Daimio was the former Kaga-no-kami, which Batchelder had evidently 
purchased from the Japanese. He sold her in 1871 to F. H. B. Jenkins (see 
above), who was acting for Ping Taoutai and other Chinese owners,*” 
and she left Nagasaki for Shanghai on 25 January 1871. 

Tokei Maru (also referred to as Tokei), built originally as Uncle Sam in 
1852, had been acquired from Augustine Heard and Co., apparently ear- 
ly in 1871, and was operated by Captain Batchelder for several months 
between Shanghai and Japanese ports under the command of Captain 
Winsor. By June she was conveying Japanese troops from the south to 
Yesso under charter and in September her sale to the Japanese for $80o,- 
000 was reported.**? While it has thus far not been possible to confirm 
this sale, it is probably true, and in any case Tokei seems to have contin- 
ued running to northern Japan, as she was wrecked near Hakodate on 9 
April 1872.°"* 

When Alfred Holt’s Blue Funnel liner Ajax sank at her anchors off 
Shanghai on 17 September 1868,°"* Captain Batchelder undertook to 
raise her for Tls. 45,000 (or Tls. 5,000, if he failed). Within a month she 
was successfully refloated and by late November she had been cleaned up 
and was back in service. 


There was another American steamer by the name of Pezho, registered 
in the name of E. H. Gill, trading between Shanghai and Japanese ports 
in 1876. She was an iron screw steamer of 84 tons net, built at Hamburg 
in 1866. Prior to 1876 she had been under the German flag, owned by 
the well-known firm of J. C. Godeffroy & Sohn. She was registered British 
from Shanghai in 1877, being owned by George Mitchell of ‘Taku, in 
whose name she was as late as 1918. Her British registry was closed on 25, 


June 1919, the vessel having been broken up. 
Among the American firms attracted by the opportunities for shipping 
in China following the Treaty of Peking was N. L. McCready and Co., 


NCH, 7 December 1869. It is presumed that Peiho was flying the American flag when lost, but 

this has not been confirmed. 

576 See Boyd and Co. per P. V. Grant vs. F. H. B. Jenkins, NCH, 31 August 1872. 

577 NCH, 16 June 1871 and 29 September 1871. For earlier movements of Tokei, see CRS, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai. 

78 NCH, 11 May 1872 

579 Ajax's shaft had been disconnected for repairs and the action of the strong current on the 
propeller during the night drew out the eighteen-foot length of shaft and allowed the steamer to 
fill through her shaft tunnel. For further details of this accident, see NCH, 25 September 1868, 13 
October 1868, and 24 November 1868. Also Francis E. Hyde, Blue Funnel, A History of Alfred Holt 
& Company of Liverpool, 1865-1914 (Liverpool, 1956), pp. 21-22. 
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we 
better known in connection with American coastwise services, particu- 
larly the Old Dominion Line. They had built for themselves by Thomas 
Collyer a wooden screw steamer of 379 tons, registered at New York on 
12 March 1862 under the name of Touitia.**° However, when she got to 
China, her name appears as Taoutai, and this is more likely correct. Un- 
der Captain John Sweeney she left New York on 4 April 1862 and arrived 
at Singapore on 22 September and at Shanghai on 21 October, consigned 
to P. Conklin.®** She traded for a while on the China coast and to Japan 
and was sold at Nagasaki on 10 January 1863.°*? 

From about August 1862 P. Conklin was the registered owner of the 
steamer Meteor, 163 tons, previously operated by Augustine Heard and 
Co. (q.v.). Conklin seems to have operated her mainly to Ningpo and 
Foochow, although on at least one occasion she got as far south as Hong 
Kong. On 16 January 1864 he dispatched her from Shanghai for Naga- 
saki. She arrived at the latter port on the twenty-first and, as mentioned 
earlier, was sold to the Japanese government later in the year. 

P. Conklin was apparently associated with the American firm of H. K. 
Drake and Co., as in June 1863 P. Conklin and H. K. Drake are given as 
owners of the steamer Monitor, then in port at Shanghai. This was a re- 
building of Union Star, which had had a disastrous boiler explosion in 
June 1862 (see above under Wheelock and Co.). Later she is listed as 
owned by (H. K.) Drake and Co., who maintained a regular service with 
her between Shanghai and Japanese ports. She was renamed Fei Pang (or 
Fee Pang) in 1864.°** Drake and Co. were apparently operating her as late 
as March 1865, but seem to have soid her not long after that. 

Captain B. R. Johnson purchased the steamer China, 146 tons, at Naga- 
saki on 24 April 1866 and placed her under the American flag. She was 
said to have been built in England in 1862 and is probably the steamer of 
that name previously owned by Trautmann and Co. and listed as laid up 
at Shanghai as of October 1865. Under Captain Johnson’s command, 
China left Nagasaki on 27 April 1866 and arrived on 4 May at Shanghai, 
where she was sold.*** Nothing further is known of her, except that she 
seems to be the China sold by British owners to the Prince of ‘Tosa, with 
delivery in October 1866. . 

Another shipmaster owning a single ship was Captain T. (?) Cunning 

580 Scientific American, 16 August 1862. 

581 NCH, 25 October 1862. CRS, Singapore, Shanghai 

582 CRS, Nagasaki. American Lloyd’s, 1869, where her name is given as Jouti, states that she 
was later owned by the Chinese government. 

583 CRS, Shanghai. 

584 CRS, Nagasaki, Shanghai. 
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ham of Fenella, who purchased her at Shanghai on 26 September 1870 and 
traded with her during the remainder of the year between Shanghai and 
Foochow.*** Fenella was an iron paddle steamer of 179 tons net, built in 
1850 for the British coastwise trade. In 1855 she was sold for service in 
Australia, where she was on the fleet of the Hunter River New Steam 
Navigation Co., who sold her on 24 August 1859 to Captain Timothy 
Sullivan. He soon resold her, but took her to China in the latter part of 
1861. One of her owners at this time was Francis Mitchell of Sydney, who 
was a director of the Clarence and Richmond River Steam Navigation 
Co. It will be recalled that these were the men instrumental in bringing 
Augustine Heard and Co.’s Washington to China. After her arrival in 
China, Fenella was sold to Barnes Dallas, later of the British firm of Dal- 
las, Pearson and Co. The latter failed in 1864,°*° and Fenella was sold for- 
eign in 1865 or 1866 and her British registry cancelled in the latter year. 
Details of her subsequent ownership are not available, but when she was 
on the Ningpo route in 1867 one of her boilers exploded, fatally injur- 
ing one of her engineers.*** The steamer herself was not much damaged 
and was later placed on the Shanghai-Foochow line, consigned at first to 
Borntraeger and Co. and later to Telge, Nélting and Co. Captain Cun- 
ningham was her master when she first became American, in December 
1869, though he is not listed as her owner until September 1870. Telge, 
Nolting and Co. appear to have continued as agents throughout the pe- 
riod of Captain Cunningham’s ownership. Upon her arrival at Shanghai 
from Foochow on 1 February 1871, Fenella was sold and transferred from 
the American flag. Her final disposition is not known. 

When the China Merchants S. N. Co. purchased the ships and proper- 
ties of the Shanghai S. N. Co. in 1877, they offered to continue to em- 
ploy the compradores of the latter company, provided these would take 
shares to the amount of Tls. 10,000 each in the C. M. S. N. Co. The com- 
pradores (or some of them, at least) refused and formed a company of 
their own, the Ningpo Steam Navigation Co.,°** which lasted for about a 
year. Since the Chinese government wished to secure a monopoly for the 
China Merchants S. N. Co., the new company operated its ships, all of 
which seem to have been chartered rather than owned, under the Ameri- 
can flag. The registered owners of these steamers were Westerners, but 
doubtless shares in some or all of them were held by Chinese.*** The fleet 

585 F, D. Williams to his wife, Hong Kong, 27 July 1864. 

586 North China Herald and Market Report (NCH & MR), 19 July 1867. 


587 JWM, 7 April 1877, quoting from the Shanghai Courier. See also NCH, 28 April 1877. 
588 See NCH, 21 March 1878 
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consisted of Pingon, Soochow, Paokong and Tah Yew Fong (Tah-yue-fong), 
and their services were on the Yangtsze, and between Shanghai and Ning- 
po and the northern ports of China. Pingon has already been treated. 
Soochow had been the iron screw steamer Japan, 355 tons net, built at 
Glasgow by Hedderwick and Co. in 1865 and owned for some years at 
Singapore. Later she was the Japanese Hoan Maru or Heoan Maru and as 
such became American about the end of 1876, her first owner being list- 
ed as A. O. Gay and her net tonnage as 368.°** She was sent to Shanghai 
in January 1877 and later in the year was running on the Yangtsze and 
to Ningpo under the name of Soochow, with M. A. Jenkins (perhaps re- 
lated to F. H. B. Jenkins) as registered owner. About 1 August 1877, 
H. B. Endicott acquired her and somewhat later changed her name to 
Ngankin. In April 1878 she was sold to the China Merchants S. N. Co., 
who renamed her Kiangping and converted her to a pontoon about 1894. 
Sometime prior to 1880 she was converted to a paddle steamer and had 
a net tonnage of 3q2. 

Tah-yue- fong is said to have been built at Shanghai in 1872. She seems 
to have become American when M. A. Jenkins purchased her in June 
1876. After trading between Shanghai and Hankow for a year or more, 
she was acquired by C. P. Blethen, of S$. C. Farnham and Co., and sent 
to Japan, being sold Japanese at Nagasaki, 21 April 1879. 

Paokong was an iron paddle steamer of 733 tons built in 1875 at Shang- 
hai by S. C. Farnham and Co., who were her registered owners until her 
sale on 6 May 1878. That year she was registered British at Shanghai, 
with William Lang of that city as registered owner.**’ Paokong actually 
had been purchased on joint account of the China Merchants S. N. Co. 
and Butterfield and Swire. About 1880 or 1881, the former company ac- 
quired exclusive ownership of her and converted her to a sailing vessel, 
stationed at Taku to serve as a lighter for tribute rice.*** While under the 
American flag and in the service of the Ningpo S. N. Co., Paokong plied 
between Shanghai and Hankow. 

In.1861, George Savory and the firm of N. P. Stewart and Co., both of 
New York, acquired the steamer Mississippi, which had been built as Can- 
ada in 1854 for the Great Western Railway of Canada. They put Missvs- 

589 Movements and ownerships of these steamers are taken largely from CRS, Shanghai, Naga- 
saki. Arthur O. Gay, formerly of Boston and San Francisco, was bookkeeper for F. D. Williams at 
Macao in August and September 1862, leaving to become corresponding clerk in A. Heard and Co.'s 
office at Shanghai (letters of F. D. Williams to his wife, Macao, 6 August 1862 and 25 September 
862). 

“ MNL, 1879. 
591 Fighth Annual Report of the China Merchants S. N. Co., NCH, 27 September 1881. 
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sippi into the Rio Plata trade, in which they were interested, but were ap- 
parently lured by the possibilities of profits in China, for on 12 August 
1862 she left Montevideo for China via the Cape of Good Hope. The 
steamer, however, never reached her destination, for she foundered in a 
South Atlantic gale in Lat. 29° S., Long. 12° E., approximately 425 miles 
N.W. of Capetown, on 30 August 1862, fortunately without loss of life.*’ 

Che steamer Washington, Captain McGrath, left New York for Shang- 
hai on 4 September 1864.°” As of 29 January 1865 she was at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and there she was sold,*” so it seems that she never got to China. 
This was the wooden paddle steamer of 435 tons built at Keyport, New 
Jersey, in 1854 and lengthened and rebuilt at Boston in 1864, after which 
her tonnage was 618. At the time of her leaving for China, she was owned 
by George Bacon of Brookline, Massachusetts, and Andrew and ‘Thomas 
W. Peirce of Boston, copartners. 

> For further history of Mississippi, see Erik Heyl, op. cit., 


BSL, 14 September 1864 
t Ibid., 22 March 1865. According rer document, she sold alien on 17 Mai 
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Sesquicentennial Celebration, 25 pp. 30 cents. Washington, GPO. See also Jones, Roberts, and 
Stanley, XVII, 158. 

U. S. Depr. OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF GEOGRAPHY, Geographic Names of Antarctica (U. S. Board 
on Geographic Names, Gazeteer No. 14), 332 pp. $2.25. Washington, GPO. Includes 25-page 
chronological list of expeditions, compiled by K. J. Berhard and F. G. Alberts. 

U.S. Antarctic Team Holed Up at the Pole, g pp. Life, 1 April. Pictures, with brief comments. 

Vietor, A. O., New Light on the Activities of American Sealing Vessels in the South Shetland Is- 
lands and Antarctica, 4 pp. Geography & Map Division, Special Libraries Assn. Bulletin, Dec. 
1956. The author, curator of maps at Yale University Library, in addition to discovering one 
of the log books recently described by E. A. Stackpole (XVI, 67), has discovered another re- 
vealing log, kept in 1820 by Elof Benson, first mate of the Stonington brig ‘Hersilia.’ 


III. Merchant Sail and General Shipping—North America 


Bemiss, §. M., John Martin, Ancient Adventurer, 13 pp. Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., April. One of 
the original Jamestown settlers, who ‘outlived all others of the original company’ and probably 
died at his estate on the James around 1632. 

Brown, A. C., The Jamestown Fleet. Newport News Daily Press, feature section, 7 April. Descrip- 
tion and photographs of the reconstructed ‘Susan Constant,’ ‘Godspeed’ and ‘Discovery.’ See 
also Junkin, XVII, 159. 

CORMACK, MARIBELLE, The Lady Was a Skipper. New York, Hill & Wang, 1956. Eleanor Wilson, 
a missionary, sailed a schooner in the Marshalls and Carolines. 

Damon, E. M., Sanford Ballard Dole and his Hawaii (Hawaiian Hist. Soc. Pub.), 408 pp. $5.00. 
Palo Alto, Pacific Books. Informal biography of the American pioneer developer of the Ha- 
walian economy, 1844-1926. 
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Dryden, C. P., By Sea on the ‘Tonquin, 290 pp. $4.50. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton, 1956. Voyage of 
British passengers around Horn to Astoria in 1811. 

DUNBABIN, THOMAS, First Australian in Rhode Island, 2 pp. Rhode Island Hist., April 1956 

Gisss, J. A., JR., No Tears at her Passing, 2 pp. S&S, Summer. Schooner ‘Equator,’ built at Benicia 
in 1888, rode out great Apia hurricane in 1889 and was chartered by Robert Louis Stevenson 
before conversion into a Puget Sound tugboat in 1915, ending career in 1956. 

GREENE, W. A.), The Journals of Welcome Arnold Greene; the Voyage of the Brigantine ‘Perse 
verance’, 1817-1820, ed. Howard Greene & Alice E. Smith, 220 pp. $5.00. Madison, State Hist. 
Soc. of Wisconsin. Two journals by young Providence supercargo on voyage around the world, 
together with his correspondence and with historical notes. 

HorsMAN, R., British Opinion and the United States of America, 1806-1812, unpub. M. A. thesis, 
Univ. of Birmingham, 1955 

Lussock, Basi, The Western Ocean Packets, reprinting, 146 pp. 30s ($4.50). Glasgow, Brown, Son 
& Ferguson. With the republication of this readable but inaccurate story of the New York 
packets, all of the well-known Lubbock volumes are once more available in print. 

Morison, S. E., The Story of the ‘Old Colony’ of New Plymouth. $3.50. New York, Knopf. The 
section dealing with ‘The 66-day Saga of “Mayflower Ll” ’ appeared in the New York Times 
Mag., 14 April. 

NIcHOLs, R. F., Advance Agents of American Destiny, 254 pp. $5.00. Univ. of Pa., 1956. A collec 
tion of articles, including six chapters on William Shaler, two on early efforts to gain trading 
privileges in Cuba, and three on the guano trade. 

PARIZEAU, J., The Terms of Trade with Canada, 1869-1952, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of London 
1955- 

PowELL, W. S., Roanoke Colonists and Explorers: An Attempt at Identification, 25 pp. N. C. Hist. 
Rev., Api il. 

SCHLESINGER, A. M., SR., The Colonial Merchanis and the American Revolution 1763-1776 (Ameri 
can Classics Series), 647 pp. $7-50. New York, Ungar. A reprinting of the celebrated study, 
originally published by the Columbia University Press in 1918 

SHERIDAN, R. B., The Molasses Act and the Market Strategy of th sritish Planters, 22 pp. Jour 
Econ. Hist., March. 

Van Dusen, A. E., Colonial Connecticut's Trade with the West Indies, g pp. New England Social 
Studies Bulletin, March 1956 

Wricut, P. M., ‘Deliverance’-—the Goodwill Ship, 3 pp. Tie Bermudian, Feb. ‘Bermuda's first 
ship, the pinnace “Deliverance,” was built here in 1609-10 from the wreckage of the “Sea Ven 
ture,” a ship of goo tons bound for Virginia from England with supplies. 


IV. Merchant Sail and General Shipping—Other Regions 


SANERJI, R. N., The East India Company in Madras, 1707-1744, unpub. M.A. thesis, Univ. of Lon 


don, 1955- 


SARNETT, LINCOLN, The Phoenecians: Rovers of the Sea (Epic of Man, Part IX), 7 pp. Life, 
March. Includes several large colored plates. 

Bassett, D. K., The Factory of the English East India Company at Bantam, 1602-1682, unpub. 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of London, 1955. 

BENGTSSON, F. G., tr. from the Swedish by Michael Meyer, The Long Ships; a Saga of the Viking 
ige (Signet Double), 414 pp., paper. 50 cents. New York, New American Library. Excellent 
historical novel of Viking maritime activity, originally published in 1954. 

Bowen, R. L., JR., Fore-and-Aft Sails in the Ancient World, 5 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. ‘The 
ancients of the Eastern Mediterranean knew and used the spritsail rig at least as early as Roman 
times.’ 

Boxer, C. R., The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1652, 327 pp. $6.75. New York, Oxford. One of the most 
valuable of the numerous Boxer histories of Dutch and Portuguese colonial and maritime ac 
tivity. 

3ROWN, L. M., The Policy of the Board of Trade in ation te ritish Tarifis and Foreign Trade, 
1830-1842, unpub. Ph hesis 
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Davis, R., The Organization and Finance of the English Shipping Industry in the late Seventeenth 
Century, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of London, 1955. 

Eyes, D., The Abolition of the East India Company’s Monopoly, 1833, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Unis 
of Edinburgh, 1955. 

Forpr, DARYLL, ed., E fik Traders of Old Calabar. Containing the Diary of Anterra Duke, an Ej 
Slave-trading Chief of the 18th Century, 166 pp. 16s. London, Oxford Univ. Press; $2.60, New 
York, ibid. Details of slave trade in Nigeria. 

GREENHILL, BAsIL, The Boats of East Pakistan, a Preliminary Study, 29g pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May 
The second part will appear in the August issue. 

Hause, C., Round the World in ‘99, 9 pp. Sea Breezes, March. Fast voyage in German bark ‘Plus’ 
Hamburg, Vladivostok, Port Blakely, Dublin, with details of adventures ashore. 

McKELLar, N. L., Origins of ‘Maru,’ 1 p. Sea Breezes, April. Theories on the Japanese ship-name 
suffix. 

Marcus, G. J., The Norse Traffic with Iceland, 12 pp. Econ. Hist. Rev., April. See also XVII, 160 

MARITIME Museum, Hatea, see Sect. XIV. 

Martyr, Weston, The Southseaman (Mariners Library), 222 pp. $2.50. London, Rupert Hart 
Davis; Fairlawn, N. J., Essential Books. Reprint of the 1926 ‘life history of a schooner from 
her first appearance on the drawing board, through her gradual growth in the builder's yard 
and trials in the North Atlantic to her cruel death indirectly at the hands of the U. S. Customs 
during the prohibition era.’ 

Morrat, ELAine, Twentieth-Century Arab Dhows, 3 pp. Motor Boating, April. ; 

NANCE, R. M., Some Drawings of Old Ships (Sprit-Sails), 2 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Discussion 
of one-masted Dutch vessels of 1581. 

Orico, Iris, The Merchant of Prato: Francesco di Marco Datini, 1335-1410, 415 pp. $7.50. New 
York, Knopf. Detailed account of a ‘fourteenth-century big-businessman of Tuscany.’ Part I 
The Merchant: Ch. 1, The Years in Avignon; 2, Prato and the Cloth Trade; 3, Trade at Home 
and Abroad; 4, The Trading Companies and their Members; 5, Money. 

Nocuss, J., tr. from the French by D. L. Dennis, The Lugger Rig, 4 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May 
From the Manuel de Jeune Marin, Paris, 1814. 

PETERSEN, KAArE, The Saga of Norwegian Shipping. An Outline of the History, Growth and De 
velopment of a Modern Merchant Marine, 240 pp. Oslo, Dreyers Forlag, 1955. $8.00. New York, 
Marine Bookshop. About 20%, of the book is devoted to the pre-1914 period. The author ‘con 
centrates on trades and trends, rather than ships and people.’ 

Rosinson, Grecory, Elizabethan Ship, 58 pp. London, Longmans. A general elementary descrip- 
tive study 

SANTER, B. M., John Bolton, a Liverpool West India Merchant, 1756-1837, unpub. M.A. thesis 
Univ. of Birmingham, 1955. 

Scott, R. J., Ketch ‘Agnes’ of Bude, 4 pp. Sea Breezes, Feb. “The only surviving example of a hull 
model so typical of the mid-1gth century.’ Built in 1835; lengthened by 13 ft. in 1904. 

SuppLe, B. E., A Comparative Study of Commercial Fluctuations, 1600-1640, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, 
Cambridge, 1955. 

Taytor, F. C.), The Rustic at Sea. Sea Breezes, Feb. ff. Successive installments of the journal of 
a resident of Leominster, England, en route to South Australia in the bark ‘Stag’ in 1850. 
TURNSTALL-BEHRENS, HILARY, Pamir. 21s. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul. Voyage on celebrated 

German bark, 1951-1952. 


V. Fisheries and Whaling 


Burpvon, T. W., The Fishing Industry of Singapore (Background of Malaya Series, No. 5), 50 pp 
Singapore, Moore, Donald. 

GARDNER, JOHN, The V-Bottom Lobster Boat. MCF, Jan. ff. 

GERHARDSEN, G. M., Fifty Years of Norwegian Fisheries, 1905-1955, 20 pp., processed. Bergen, Nor 
wegian School of Economics & Business Admn. 

How .anp, C. S., Whale Hunters and the Grey Gold, 140 pp. $4.00. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 

NEVARD, JACQUES, 2 Gloucester Schooners Remain of Once Fast and Famous Breed. N. Y. Times 
19 May, v, 14. Efforts to save ‘Sadie M. Nunan,’ in mud at Gloucester, and ‘L. A. Dunton,’ oil 
barge on Newfoundland coast, with brief summary of the type at its peak, 1890-1910 
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Sch. Squanto Hauled Haddock, Halibut, Herring and Rum. MCF, April. Two-master, built at 
Essex, Mass., 1902; became Newfoundland rum runner in 1gz2 until seized by Coast Guard 
lost on Newfoundland herring voyage, 1931. 

SZCZEPANIK, Epwarb, An Introduction to the Economic Analysis of Fishery in the Far East, 16 pp 
Econ, Fin. Indonesia, July 1956. 

Paytor, G. H., The Commercial Fisheries of Maine. Augusta, Dept. of Sea & Shore Fisheries. In 
cludes historical background. 

ViLuiers, ALAN, Trapping the Timorous Tuna, 6 pp. SxS, Summer. Emphasis on the big tuna traps 
which are laid down each year off the southern coast of Portugal 


Via. Merchant Steam—North America and General 


ALEXANDER, R. C., The Cape May Boats, 8 pp. Cape May County Mag. of Hist. & Gen., June 1955 
Includes list of vessels providing regular service to the New Jersey resort, 1816-1856. 

AuBREY, H. G., United States Imports and World Trade, 169 pp. $3.40. New York, Oxford Univ 
Press. 

3EATTY, J. C., Mooremack Carries the Coffee, 2 pp. Moore: 1a k News, Autumn 1956. Description 
of processes involved in bringing coffee from Latin America in Moore-McCormack ships. 

Bes, J., Tanker Chartering and Management, 176 pp. 30s. London, Barker & Howland. 

Big Tankers—New Worry for Nasser, 4 pp. U. 8S. News & World Report, 10 May. ‘The Suez Canal 
is on its way out as a necessity in the world’s oil trade. That's the significance of the new 
“supertankers.” ’ 

Brown, A. C., Position of Ferryman Gradually Passing from Virginia Scene. Newport News Daily 
Press, feature section, 27 Jan. From primitive cable ferries to 60-car steamers. Also in Richmond 
Times Dispatch, Roanoke Times, etc. same day. 

EASTMAN, S. E., & MARX, DANIEL, JR., Ships and Sugar: An Evaluation of Puerto Rican Offshore 
Shipping, 239 pp. Univ. of Puerto Rico Press, 1953. 

FiscHer, Eve, A Triangular Trade, S&S, Summer. In 1950, Saguenay Terminals, Ltd. of Montreal 
inaugurated a three-cornered run: Canada to U. K. and North Europe; U. K. to British West 
Indies and British Guiana; thence to U. S. or Canada, a 70 to 80-day run. 

Gisss, J. A., JR., see Sect. IIT. 

GIcserr, A. K., Oliver Evans’s Memoir ‘On the Origin of Steam Boats and Steam Wagons.’ Delaware 
Hist., Sept. 1956. Written in 1812 by the versatile inventor. 

HeENpry, W. B., First Steamer on the North Pacific, 5 pp. Sea Breezes, April. The Hudson's Bay 
Co.’s ‘Pacific,’ built in England in 1835 and taken around Cape Horn under sail; served until 
1888. Based on W. K. Lamb’s article in Br. Columbia Hist. Quar., July 1938. 

Horne, Georce, Curbs Abroad Irk U. S. Shipping Lines: Increasing Restrictions in Latin America 
Are Laid to Nationalizing of Fleets. N. Y. Times, 3 March, 1, 86. 

IsHERWOOD, J. H., see Sect. VIb. 

JOESTIN, JOACHIM, The Giant Tanker Boom; a Global Survey and Analysis of the World-wide 
Splurge in Super-tanker Construction, 58 pp., processed. $15.00 ($10.00 to libraries). Great 
Barrington, Mass., The Author. 

KENDALL, L. C., USMCR, Tanker Operation and Management, 12 pp. USNIP, April. Also, “The 
Merchant Tanker Fleet (Pictorial Section),’ 12 pp. 

Performance Summaries of Three Experimental Liberties, 3 pp. Marine News, May. Results of 
replacing old 10-knot reciprocating engines in ‘John Sergeant,’ gas turbine; ‘Benjamin Chew,’ 
steam turbine; and “Thomas Nelson,’ motor vessel; with average new speeds of 14.73, 14.84, 
and 14.05 knots, at average barrels of fuel per day: 236, 294, and 152 respectively. 

Snow, E. R., The Truth about the ‘Portland,’ 6 pp. Yankee, Nov. 1956. The prolific author has 
annually conducted memorial services on the anniversary of the loss of the Boston-Portland 
side-wheeler in November 1898. 

SryRING, J. S., Ship Stack Insignia and Company Flags, 1 p. SBF, March. 

Tanker King who Shuns Crown: Limelight-shy Daniel K. Ludwig of National Bulk Carriers is 
a ‘man nobody knows’—yet his tanker fleet rivals those of the fabulous Greeks, 4 pp. Business 
Week, 16 May. 

rhe Tanker Men, 6 pp. Bulletin, Standard Oil Co. of California, Jan. ‘Life and work aboard an 
oceangoing tanker 
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U. S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE & FOREIGN COMMERCE, Report on Facilitating Private 
Financing for Merchant Vessels, July 18, 1956 (84th Cong. and Sess., Sen. Rep. No. 2532), 14 pp. 
Report on Development and Rehabilitation of the Coastwise Trade, July 21, 1956 (Sen. 
Rep. No. 2754), 20 pp. Hearings on same, June 13, 1956, 59 pp. 
Watson, Donan, Intercoastal Trade: Wyerhaeuser’s Fleet, 2 pp. Marine News, March. The great 
lumber company’s shipping, since 1923. 
A Year in the Life on an Ocean Tug: ‘Marion Moran’s’ 1956 Record, 3 pp. Tow Line (Moran), Feb 


VIb. Merchant Steam—Other Regions 


ApAM, M. (French Navy), Story of the M.M., 53 pp. Sea Breezes, Feb., March. History of Messageries 
Maritimes, founded in 1851 for service to the Levant and Black Sea, extending its services in 
1860 to South America, 1862 to the Far East, and 1882 to Australia. Article confined mostly to 
details of individual ships, with relatively little on the services. 

Baitur, D. G. O., RNR, A Sea Affair. 25s. London, Hutchinson. Autobiography of a P&O com 
modore with 44 years of sea service, 1911-1955. 

Berancovurt, B. C., JR., Steamboating in the Inland Sea of Japan, 2 pp. SBF, March. 

Brown, A. C., Footnote to the Disappearance of the Freighter ‘Asiatic Prince.’ Newport News Daily 
Press, 4 Nov. 1956. British freighter disappeared without trace between Los Angeles and Yoko- 
hama, March 1928. 

Gisss, C. R. V., RN, Passenger Liners of the Western Ocean, 2nd edition, 434 pp. 42s. London, 
Staples Press. Complete revision of the 1952 edition, expanded from 352 pp. (XIII, 145). 

GRosvVENOR, GILBERT, Hydrofoil Ferry ‘Flies’ the Strait of Messina, 5 pp. National Geog., April. A 
‘winged boat that crosses between island and Italian mainland at nearly 50 miles an hour.’ 

Howartu, C. E., Tramp Voyage of 1896, 2 pp. Sea Breezes, Feb. Coal from Cardiff to Delagoa 
Bay (Lourenco Marques) and return in ballast, in 2,403-ton tramp ‘Wooler.’ 

IsHERWOOD, J. H., Collins Liner ‘Adriatic,’ 6 pp. Sea Breezes, Feb. “The last and largest wooden 
hulled paddler ever built for Atlantic service.’ 1857-58, Collins Line; 1861-64, Galway Line; 
1869-72, converted to sail, based on San Francisco; 1873-88, coal hulk at Bonny, West Africa. 

The Short-Lived ‘Medina,’ 4 pp. Ibid., March. P&O, 1911; served as royal yacht for Indian 
Durbat before brief service; torpedoed and sunk, 1917. 

‘Alsatian’ and ‘Calgarian,’ 6 pp. Ibid., April. Completed in 1914 for Allen Line, soon 
merged with CPR; service in World War I as merchant cruisers; ‘Calgarian’ sunk in 1918; ‘Al- 
satian,’ renamed ‘Empress of France,’ 1919; served until 1931. (All in his ‘Steamers of the Past.’) 

PETERSON, KAARE, see Sect. IV. 

Wesr, E. W. H., ‘Yongala’ Mystery, 2 pp. Sea Breezes, April. Australian coastal liner which dis 
appeared off Great Barrier Reef in 1911 with 142 aboard. 


VII. Inland Navigation 


BALterr, A. G., Commerce of the Sault Canals, 14 pp. Econ. Geog., April. 

BrockeL, H. C., Milwaukee: Great Lakes-Ocean-Inland Waterways Port, 5 pp. Marine News, April 

Car Ferries on Lake Michigan, 4 pp. Marine News, April. 

Cotton, H. S., The Colorado River Steamboat ‘Charles H. Spencer,’ 1 p. SBF, March 

HEYL, Erik, 1907-1957, Golden Anniversaries. 2 pp. SBF, March. CPR’s Great Lakes steamers 
‘Assiniboia’ and ‘Keewatin,’ built in Scotland and cut in half to get them through the canals 

Horne, Georce, Big New Project to Begin in Lakes. N. Y. Times, 26 May, v, 12. Five year, $136 mil 
lion project to deepen channels connecting the Great Lakes. 

JORDAN, M. E., Canada Remembers David Thompson, 4 pp. Can. Geog. Jour., March. Sketch of 
trader who explored Columbia River from source to mouth, 1807-1811 

LADAGE, Joun, A Towboat without a Rudder, 3 pp. SoS, Summer. Army river towboat LTI-2194, 
with vertical axis propellers in wells at the stern. 

Mercatr, C. S., First Iron Vessel on the Great Lakes, 5 pp. Inland Seas, Spring. USS ‘Michigan,’ 
assembled at Erie, Pa., launched 5 Dec. 1843, trial trip, 1844; became ‘Wolverine’ 1905; active 
until 1928. 

Miter, H. S., Inland Waterways in the United States: Steady Development and Increased Facili 
ues, 5 pp. D°HA, April. 
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SPELLER, LEsuir, English Lake Steamers, 18 pp. Sea Breezes, April. Service on Lake Windermere 
since 1845 and on Lakes Coniston and Ulscover since 1859. 

rripp, C. E., Shipbuilding on Lake Michigan, 3 pp. Marine News, April. 

Types of Craft Operating on the Inland Waterways, 2 pp. American Merchant Marine Institute 
Bulletin, 15 March, Drawings of ten types of river craft, with statistics; reprinted from Ameri 
can Waterways Operators brochure New Dimensions in Transportation. 

U. S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE & FOREIGN COMMERCE, Subcommittee Hearings on ...a 
Bill to Encourage the Construction of Modern Great Lakes Bulk Cargo Vessels, March 14 
April 16, 1956, 132 pp. Washington, The Committee. 

Weser, D. M., The Last of the Sidewheelers, 5 pp. /nland Seas, Spring. ‘Greater Detroit,’ built in 
1924 and one of the two largest passenger side-wheelers, together with older, smaller ‘Eastern 
States,’ burned, preliminary to scrapping, in Lake St. Clair, 12 Dec. 1956. Pictures of the burn- 
ing, 2 pp. SoS, Summer, 

WiturAms, W. R., The Georgian Bay Survey of 1885-1888, 7 pp. In/and Seas, Spring. 


Villa. Seaports and Coastal Areas—North America and General 


Birp, W. R., Nova Scotia has Many Lights, 14 pp. Can. Geog. Jour., March. 

Brown, A. C., Army Engineers’ Dredge Widen Approaches to Hampton Roads, 2 pp. Newport 
News Daily Press, feature section, 21 April. Work of hopper dredge ‘Essayons’ widening Thimble 
Shoal Channel 

CarrieRE, J. P., The Story of Ripple Rock. Can. Geog. Jour., March. History of dangerous menace 
to navigation in Seymour Narrows on British Columbia coastal route, with a list of its victims 
and account of project to blow it up in 1958. 

CARVER, C. N., see Sect. IX. 

Hoboken-Port Authority Piers, 5 pp. Via Port of New York, Nov. 

HuNN, MAx, Florida’s Houses of Refuge, 1 p. S&S, Summer. Last of the special refuges built by 
the Life Saving Service to shelter shipwrecked sailors 

Mackirt, T. L., Port Health Authorities: National and International Obligations. DOHA, Nov 

NEWMAN, F. H., JRr., Developing Port Facilities in Houston’s Ship Channel, 22 pp. 4m. Soc. Cu 
Eng. Proceedings, May 1956; Discussion, 8 pp., ibid., Dec 

O'BrieN, LEONARD, The Curving Shore; the Gulf Coast from Brownsville to Key West, 343 pp 
$5.00. New York, Harper. History and description. 

he Port of New York: Two Hundred Million Tons of Cargo each Year earn it the Title of World's 
Largest Port, 6 pp. Export Buyer, Feb. 

Porr oF NEw York Autuority, The Port and the Community: A Report on the Economic In 
portance of the New York-New Jersey Port to the People of the Port District, 24 pp Free. New 
York, The Authority, 1956. 

Port of San Francisco, 12 pp. World Ports, March. Six articles dealing with various aspects of the 
Bay area 

[he Ports of the Delaware River: Development and Improvement of Extensive Facilities, 5 pp 
DoHA, Feb. 

The Ports of Virginia: Linking the World with the U. S. Midwest, 10 pp. Journal of Commerce 
14 Nov. 1956. 

Weems, J. E., A Weekend in September, 180 pp. $3.50. New York, Holt. The destructive combina 
tion of wind and high water that struck Galveston on 8 Sept. 1g00. 


VIIIb. Seaports and Coastal Areas—Other Regions 


Berry, ALAN, USA, Greenland Port, 3 pp. World Ports, Jan. The great new air base at Thule 

Cave, F. H., Post War Developments at Liverpool, 6 pp. D©HA, April. 

CHANDLER, GEORGE, Liverpool, 515 pp. 3558. London, Batsford. By the City Librarian of Liverpool 
Sponsored by the Liverpool City Council to celebrate the 750th anniversary of Liverpool's 
first charter.’ Profusely illustrated. 


Coisrck, W. R., Salvaging of Ships in Ports: Clearing Wrecks from Harbours and Channels, 4 pp 
D&HA, March. 


Crowprer, MIcHAkL, Tangier: International City, 11 pp. Geog. Mag., April 
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Dakar Port meets Shipping Needs. Foreign Commerce Weekly, 21 Jan. 

EREM, SEvDA, & BirKHEAD, G. S., A Study of the Administration of the Port of Istanbul, 79 pp., 
processed. Ankara. Public Admn. Inst. for Turkey and the Middle East. 

Finptay, W., Aberdeen in the Early Nineties, 3 pp. Sea Breezes, April. Details of lines based on 
the Scottish port. 

HassALL, C. E., A Short History of the Port of Timaru, 1852-1955, 212 pp. 12s 6d. Timaru, New 
Zealand, T. Harbour Board, 1955. 

HEANEY, J. B., & Hoipcatr, M. W., The Gough Island Scientific Survey, 13 pp. Geog. Jour., March. 
Lonely island ‘in the Roaring Forties some 1,500 miles WSW of the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
named for the British captain who sighted it in 1731. 

Hinton, R. W. K., ed., The Port Books of Boston, 1601-1640, 336 pp. £2 10s. Hereford Times, for 
Lincoln Record Soc. As the dates indicate, this is Boston in Lincolnshire, not Massachusetts. 
Hopckinson, Harry, The Adriatic Sea, 256 pp. $5.00. New York, Macmillan, 1956. ‘Historical and 

geographical study of the Adriatic and its shoreline.’ 

KiNG, S. S., Israel’s Port of Hope—Elath, 3 pp. N. Y. Times Mag., 31 March. Located at the head 
of the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Kusuin, HyMAN, A Century of Port Arthur, 11 pp. USNIP, May. Military and diplomatic history 
of Manchurian base, which was named for Lt. William Arthur, RN, who ‘discovered’ it in 
1860, and which was ‘never successfully defended.’ 

Lewis, D. A., The Geography of the Port of Great Yarmouth from 1750 to 1850, unpub. M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Manchester, 1955 

McNEILL, BARBARA, The Rise and Decline of three Ports of North Down—Bangor, Groomsport 
and Donaghadee, unpub. M.A. thesis, Univ. of Belfast, 1955. 

Outver, E. F., see Sect. XII. 

The Port of Aden: its Growth as the Greatest Oil Bunkering Station in the Hemisphere, 4 pp. 
Colonial Development, Nov.-Dec. 1956. 

Port of Bangkok, 4 pp. World Ports, Feb. 

The Port of Iskenderun: British Development of Turkish Harbour, 7 pp. D>HA. Formerly known 
as Alexandretta, ‘natural outlet for Northern Svria.’ 

Rees, H., The Medway Towns: Their Settlement, Growth and Economic Deve lot ment, uny ub 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of London, 1955. 

SANSOM, WILLIAM, Norway: Sea into Land, 6 pp. Geog. Mag., April. 

VAN Der MEULEN, C., et al., Ships and Harbours in the Netherlands, 234 pp. 9.50 guilders. The 


Hague, Martinus Nijhoff. 175 photographs, with 80 pages of text. 


IX. Shipbuilding and Allied Topics 


ANDERSON, R. C., Francis Sheldon and his Family, 5 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Between 1680 and 


1774, the English shipwright Francis Sheldon and his sons and grandson ‘were responsible for 
thirty ships of 50 guns and upwards, more than half the total number of ships added to the 
Swedish fleet in that period.’ 

ANDERSON, R. V., Goshen Shipbuilding, 5 pp. Cape May County Mag. of Hist. & Gen. Includes lists 
of vessels built in Goshen, N. J., and names of their captains. 

A Big Event of Thirty Years Ago, 6 pp. Shipyard News (Newport News), Nov.-Dec. 1956. Multiple 
launching on 20 March 1926 of Merchant & Miners ‘Dorchester,’ a War Dept. dredge, three 
C&O house barges, and three steam yachts, plus the laying of three keels. Also aerial photo 
graph of yard in 1920, just after launching of a battleship, with another on the ways. 

CAMPBELL, R. W., The Killick in Newfoundland, 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Primitive anchor 
still in use. 

Carver, C. N., John Carver (1799-1867), Builder of Wooden Ships upon the Penobscot Bay, 32 pp. 
New York, etc., Newcomen Soc. Includes considerable detail on the maritime history of Sears 
port, Maine. 

E1reL, WALTER, Maine Craftsmen Help Build the ‘Mayflower’s’ Shallop, 3 pp. Down East, May. 
Seven close-up photographs, with brief text. 

FITZGERALD, E. H., & BAkKer, J. I Destroyer Electronics—Then and Now, 3 pp. BuShips, May. 
Comparison with conditions 25 years ago. 
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HULTBERG, JOHN, Newport News, 6 pp. Fortune, April. Paintings of various scenes in the great 
shipyard, with brief comments. 

Japan’s Shipbuilding Lead. Economist, 27 Oct. 1956. 

Leveau, C. W., How Aluminum is used in Ships, 5 pp. Marine Eng.-Log, Jan. 

RIcuTer, A. H., ‘Brains Department’ Plans Ships of Tomorrow. N. Y. Times, 26 May, v, 12. 
Role of the Central Technical Dept. at Quincy in connection with construction problems of 
the various Bethlehem yards. 

ROBINSON, GREGORY, see Sect. IV. 

Tripp, C. E., see Sect. VII. 

Iyer, D. B., Shipbuilding in Delaware, 10 pp. Delaware Hisiory, March. 


X. Naval to 1939—WNorth America 


AuBerT, M. H., Broadsides and Boarders. $5.00. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts. Sea fights 
in the age of sail. 

BoyKIN, Epwarp, Ghost Ship of the Confederacy: The Story of the ‘Alabama’ and her Captain, 
Raphael Semmes, 404 pp. $4.95. New York, Funk & Wagnalls. 

CHURCHILL, SIR WiNnsTON, The New Nation, 16 pp. Life, 22 April. Includes six pages of pictures 
and four pages of text on the War of 1812; condensed from his History of the English Speaking 
Peoples, Ul. 

CocuRANE, E. L., USN, ‘USCG’ and The Seven Seas, 24 pp. New York, etc., Newcomen Soc. Brief 
survey of Revenue Marine-Coast Guard history. 

Day, R. W., James Russell Soley (1850-1911), 2 pp. Shipmate, May. ‘Naval Academy Professor, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, International Lawyer.’ 

DAuBIN, F. A., USN, Cruise of the American ‘Unterseeboot 111,’ 13 pp. USNIP, March. The author 
brought the former ‘U-111’ across the Atlantic in 1919. 

DUNCAN, FRANCIS, Mahan—Historian with a Purpose, 6 pp. USNIP, May. 

FORNELL, E. W., Confederate Seaport Strategy, 8 pp. Civil War Hist., Dec. A ‘brief survey of what 
actually happened in political, as well as in military affairs at Savannah, Mobile and Galveston.’ 

Hatsuip, HARveEy, Sailor Named Jones: a Novel of America’s Greatest Captain, 311 pp. $3.95. Gat 
den City, Doubleday. This is the fifth John Paul Jones book in three years: see Munro, XIV, 
229; Karig & Bird, XIV, 312; Lorenz, XIV, 313; Frye, XVI, 148. It is reported that a distinguished 
historian is preparing a definitive biography of Jones. 

HIssMAN, J. M., & Bonp, C. C. J., Louisbourg: A Foredoomed Fortress. Canadian Army Journal, 
April 1956. 

HUNTINGTON, S. P., The Soldier and the State: The Theory and Politics of Civil-Military Rela- 
tions, 547 pp. $7.50 Harvard. The American experience, 1789-1940. 

LAFRANCE, G. W., A Song by Eliakim Doolittle, 2 pp. Vermont History, Jan. 1956. Account of the 
‘Hornet-Peacock’ encounter, 1813. 

LEATHERNECK AssN., Home of the Commandants, 197 pp. Washington, The Assn., 1956. Historic 
residence of the Commands of the Marine Corps, near the old Washington Navy Yard 

LinpsAy, Ropert, This High Name: Public Relations and the U. 8. Marine Corps, 101 pp., pro 


} 


essed. $1.75. Madison, Univ. of Wisconsin Press. History and practice of public relations in the 
Marine Corps 

MERRILL, J. M., The Battle for Elizabeth City, 1862, 3 pp. USNIP, March. 

Moffett Field, 12 pp. USN/P. Pictures, with brief text, of Naval Air Station on San Francisco 
originally dirigible hangar in 199 

Mites, A. H., USN, The ‘Princeton’ Explosion, 12 pp. The Iron Worker (Lynchburg, Va. Foundry 
Co.), Spring. Explosion of big gun ‘Peacemaker’ on board USS ‘Princeton’ 28 Feb. 1844. See also 
Handlin, XV, 241, 317. 

Che Office of the Chief of Naval Operations is Established, 3 March 1915, 1 p. Shifmate, Marcel 

PARKER, T. C., USN, The Army-Navy Club of Manila, 8 pp. USNIP, April. Founded in 1g08 and 
revived after World War II. 

PRATT, FLeTcHER, The Battles that Changed History, 348 pp. $4. 
16 Chapters, from ancient times through Midway. 

The Compact History of the United States Navy, 347 pp. $4.95, New York, Hawthorn Books 


5. Garden City, Hanover House 
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Completed only a few days before the author's death, this brings up to date and supplants his 
Our Navy, 1938, as ‘the liveliest and most readable of the general histories’ of the Navy. 
Rosker, R. J., & VAN Doren, Cuarces, Lincoln’s Commando: The Biography of Commander W. B 
Cushing, USN, 310 pp. $4.50. New York, Harper. Cushing had numerous exciting experiences 

in addition to blowing up the raia ‘Albemarle’ with a spar torpedo. 

RUTLEDGE, J. L., Century of Conflict: The Struggle between the French and British in Colonial 
America (Canadian Hist. Series), 530 pp. $6.00. Toronto, Doubleday, 1956. 

SCHAFFTER, Dorotuy, & MATTHEws, D. M., The Powers of the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy of the United States (84th Cong., end Sess., House Doc. 443), 145 pp. 
Washington, GPO, 1956. Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

. S. Orrick OF NAVAL Operations, Navy Dert., Fifty Years of Naval District Development, 1903 
1953, 117 pp. Washington, 1956. A study of this subject, for the years 1903-1945, was prepared in 
the Office of Naval History by R. G. Albion (XII, 82). 

Wuirte, W. C. & Rutu, Tin Can on a Shingle, 187 pp. $3.50. New York, Dutton. The construction, 
encounter, and subsequent fate of the ‘Monitor’ and ‘Merrimac.’ 

WILLocK, Rocer, USMC, Col. John W. Thomason, Jr., Chronicler of the Corps, 4 pp. Marine 
Corps Gazette, May. 


XI. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 


ALBERT, M. H., see Sect. X. 

Bouter, G. E., The Hawaiian Navy and the Hula Skirt, 1 p. S&S, Summer. Strange career of 
*‘Kaimiloa’ and her 1887 run to Samoa, bringing back the first grass skirt to Hawaii. 

Boxer, C. R., see Sect. IV. 

DICKENS, SIR GERALD, RN, The Dress of the British Sailor. 3s. London, HMSO for Maritime Mu 
seum. Includes numerous old prints. 

DILLON, Sir W. H., RN, A Narrative of My Professional Adventures, 1790-1839, Vol. LU, 1802-1839 
ed. Michael A. Lewis (Navy Records Soc. Pub. Vol. 97), 515 pp. 455 to nonmembers. London 
The Society. Vice Admiral Dillon is described as a ‘pompous, rather snobbish, but courageous 
and efficient naval officer.’ The account ‘fills some gaps in the rather sparsely documented 
period which followed the Napoleonic Wars.’ 

Forrester, C. S., Admiral Hornblower. Saturday Evening Post, 11, 18, 25 May. Experiences in the 
Caribbean around 1821; will appear later in book form to round out the account of this cel 
brated fictional character. 

GwituiaM, R. C., The Dardanelles Expedition of 1807, unpub. M.A. thesis, Univ. of Liverpool, 1955 

Hayes, Ricnarp, An Officer’s Account of the French Campaign in Ireland, in 1798. The Irish 
Sword, Winter 1955. 

Heppewick, J. B., The Captain’s Clerk, 251 pp. 21s. London, Hutchinson. Autobiography of an 
early nineteenth-century naval administrator, afloat, at Malta, and in the Admiralty, edited, 
perhaps too thoroughly, by his great granddaughter. 

Hortiy, Nicnoias, Memoirs, 263 pp. $6.00. New York, Speller. Especially Ch. 5, Naval Warfare 
in the Adriatic; 6, The Naval Battle of Otranto; 7, Appointment as Commander-in-Chief. 

KUBLIN, HyMAN, see Sect. VIIIb. 

LAuGHTON, L. G. C., Whisky in Place of Beer. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Excerpts from Admiralty 
Minute Books, 1743-1745, with final verdict that ‘the men are dissatisfied with the way of serv 
ing half beer, half brandy.’ 

Le ANESNE, L. P., Nelson’s Wounds, 6 pp. Middlesex Hospital Jour., 1955 

MANNING, T. D., RN, Ship Names, 10 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Naming of RN vessels at various 
periods from Tudor times. 

Mason, U. T. A., Captain Henry Bazely, RN, and the Return of Queen Maria Theresa from Sar 
dinia in 1815, 5 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. The consort of the King of Savoy-Piedmont re 
turned in HMS ‘Bombay’ to Genoa. 

O'BRIAN, Patrick, The Golden Ocean: a Novel, 316 pp. $3.75. New York, John Day. Historical 
fiction, based on the round-the-world voyage of HMS ‘Centurion’ under Anson in the War o 
Jenkins’ Ear. 


PARKES, Oscar, Royal Navy Monitors of World War I, 2 pp. USNIP, May. 
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SaxBy, R. C., Problems Concerning Naval Pay, 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Examination of British 
methods, 1793-1815; ‘the normal method of payment was by cash,’ rather than by ticket. 
SCHURMAN, D. M., Imperial Defence, 1868-87: a Study of decisive impulses behind the change from 

‘colonial’ to ‘imperial’ defence, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Cambridge Univ., 1955. 

Warner, OLiver, Battle Honours of the Royal Navy, 91 pp. 12s 6d. London, Philip. The award of 
battle honors for the Royal Navy and Commonwealth fleets was not officially approved by the 
Admiralty until 1954. This gives an account of the purpose and scope of such honors, and an 
alphabetical list of the ships concerned. See also Weightman, XVI, 226. 

Wipe, R. H., The Boxer Affair and Australian Responsibility for Imperial Defence, 15 pp. Pa 
cific Hist. Rev., Feb. 


XII. World War Il 


ALDERMAN, J. C., USN, The Cruise of the ‘Nancy,’ 5 pp. USNIP, May. Seaplane tender, disguised 
as a tuna clipper to serve as ‘Q-boat’ on the West Coast early in 1942. 

Beacu, E. L., USN, Unlucky in June: ‘Hiyo’ meets ‘Trigger,’ 10 pp. USNIP, April. U. S. submarine 
in surprise encounter with Japanese carrier task force in Tokyo Bay, 10 June 1943. 

BrRAGapDIN, M. A., (Ital. Navy), The Italian Navy in World War II. $5.75. ($3.45 to members) 
Annapolis, U. S. Naval Institute. One chapter, “The Royal Italian Navy's Las 
Battle of Mid-August 1942,’ appeared in USNIP, May 

BRYANT, ARTHUR, ed., 7 he Turn of the Tide, 1939-1943: A History of the War Years based on the 
Diaries of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 674 pp. $6.95 


t Victory: The 


Garden City, Doubleday. See numerous index entries under ‘Navy,’ and also, for remarks tha 
have proven explosive, under ‘Combined Chiefs of Staff’ and Admiral King 

BUNKER, JOHN, The Gallant ‘Cedar Mills,’ 4 pp. USNIP, May. American T-2 tanker saves escorting 
French destroyer, damaged by cyclone, in Indian Ocean in 1943. 

D’ALBAS, ANDRIEU, tr. from the French by Anthony Rippon, Death of a Navy; Japanese Naval 
tion in World War II, 384 pp. $5.50. New York, Devan-Mair 

Kitrrepce, G. W., Stalking the “Takao’ in Singapore Harbor. USNIP, April. British midget sub 
marine XE-3 blew 60 x go hole in hull of Japanese cruiser and escaped safely, 30 July 1945 

Macintyre, D. F., RN, U-Boat Killer, 252 pp. $3.75. New York, Norton 

McCAnpL_ess, Bruce, USN, Saga of a Seagull, 3 pp. USNIP, May. Missing seaplane finally recovered 
by USS ‘San Francisco’ in Pacific, 1942. 

Ouiver, E. F., Last Voyage of the ‘Henry Bergh,’ 3 pp. S&S, Summer. Liberty ship, returning from 
South Pacific with some 1,300 naval ratings as passengers, lost in fog on Farallones off Golden 
Gate, 31 May 1944. All rescued; ship total loss 

The Bombay Explosion, 5 pp. USN/IP, March. ‘The greatest dynamite-gunpowder explo 
sion of the war’ at Bombay on 14 April 1944, which ‘destroyed or damaged nearly 100,000 tons 
of allied shipping.’ 

Pore, Duptry, Graf Spee: The Life and Death of a Raider, 259 pp. $3.75. Philadelphia, Lippincott 
Already noted in British edition with title The Battle of the River Plate, XVII, 82. See also 
Powell below. 

POWELL, MICHAEL, Death in the South Atlantic: the Last Voyage of the ‘Graf Spee, 247 pp. $3.9 


New York, Rinehart. Already noted in British edition with title ‘Graf Spee, XVII, 166. By this 


time, most of the major German warships—‘Bismarck,’ ‘Tirpitz,’ ‘Scharnhorst,’ etc., alon 
} 


with several converted raiders and one U-boat 1ave books of their own, but the ‘Spee’ seems 
to be the first with two. 

Rayner, D. A., RN, The Enemy Below, 191 pp. $ New York, Holt. Fictional account of 
yo-hour duel between a destroyer and a U-boat in the Atlantic 

» $3.95. New York, Dutton. HMS 


t 
v GD 


ROBERTSON, TERENCE, The Ship with Two Captains, 256 p 
Seraph,’ a submarine with unusual World War If missions, including the secret landing of 
Gen. Mark Clark in North Africa. The two captains were Jerauld Wright, USN, and N. L. A 
Jewell, RN. 

SELLWoop, A. V., Dynamite for Hire, 264 pp. 18s. London, Werner Laurie. Former sailor on Get 
man merchantman serving on surface raider ‘Atlantis’ and then commanding U-boat carrying 
VIP’s to Japan. 

STAUFFER, A. P., The Quartermaster Corps: Operations in the War against Japan (U, S. Army in 
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World War II, Technical Services), 373 pp. $4.00. Washington, GPO for Chief of Military His- 
tory. Vol. IV of Quartermaster Corps series, with Vol. III still in preparation. 

WARDLOw, CHESTER, The Transportation Corps: Movements, Training and Supply. Ibid., 1956. 
Vol. II of the Transportation Corps series. 


XIII. Postwar Naval 

ALEXANDER, R. M., Buships’ Amphibious Vessels, 5 pp. BuShips, May. LVT (Landing Vehicle 
Tracked) development for Marine Corps. 

Barciay, C. N., Anglo-French Operations against Port Said, 1956 (Operation ‘Musketeer’), 6 pp 
Army Quarterly, April. See also Return from Port Said, 16 pp. Blackwoods, March. 

Burke, A. A., USN, The Role of Chemical Engineering in the Navy's Technological Revolution 
Chemical Eng. Progress, Jan. 

——— The Joint Chiefs of Staff in Operation, 3 pp. USNIP, March. 

CATTERMOLE, G. B., USN, The Naval Postgraduate School: With a Modern Plant, It is Now a 
Noted Center of Higher Education, 3 pp. Shipmate, March. The school moved in 1954 from 
Annapolis to a delightful new setting at Monterey, with its plant including the former Del- 
Monte Hotel. 

KUENNE, R. I The Economics of National and Military Strategy. Newport, Naval War College 
1956. 17 lectures delivered by the author, a Princeton economist, in connection with the Na- 
tional Securities Studies at the Naval War College. 

Leacu, W. B., USAFR, American Problems of Forces and Organization, 16 pp. Journal of the 
Royal United Service Inst., Feb. An analysis of the present unification setup, by Harvard Law 
School professor, organizer and head of the Defense Studies Program at Harvard. 

Mack, W. P., USN, The Exercise of Broad Command: Still the Navy’s Top Specialty, 6 pp. USNIP, 
April. 

MAyYBERRY, Date, USN), ‘Chilton’ (APA-38) Does a Job, 3 pp. Shipmate, March. Details of epi 
sode in evacuation of Americans from Alexandria during Suez crisis, Nov. 1956; two memor- 
anda by her commanding officer. 

Russett, W. H., Mahan’s Doctrine and the Air Age, 3 pp. Military Affairs, Jan 

Sixth Fleet’s Show of Power, 4 pp. U. 8S. News © World Report, 10 May. Role in Jordan crisis. Pic 
ture accounts also in Life. 

S. BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, NAvy Dept., Financial Management in the Navy (Navpers 
10792), 247 pp. $1.50. Washington, GPO. 

U. S. Orrick OF NAVAL REsearRcH, Navy Dept., Status of Research in Underwater Physiology, 28 
pp. Washington, National Academy of Sciences. Prepared by Physiology Group. Panel on 
Underwater Swimming, Committee on Undersea Warfare. 

Vacts, D. F., Free Speech in the Armed Forces, 32 pp. Columbia Law Rev., Feb. 

Wessrer, H. O., USN, Berth 124, Destroyer Pier One: The Story of Six Fateful Hours in the Life 
of a Ship, 10 pp. USNIP, May. Play-by-play experiences aboard one of the more fortunate of a 
nest of destroyers caught in a freezing 7o-knot gale at Newport, 16 March 1956. 

Wetrers, DesMoND, British Pacific Veterans for Scrap, 3 pp. USNIP, May. War record of carriers 
Indomitable,’ ‘Implacable,’ ‘Indefatigable,’ and ‘Illustrious.’ 


XIV. Marine Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 


Burcess, R. H., Chesapeake Bay and Tidewater Areas Featured by Museum. Newport News Dai 
Press, feature section, 26 May. Permanent exhibition added to The Mariners Museum. 

IRELAND, J. E. pe C., The Film, the Sea and Ships, 10 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Discussion of the 
principal martime and naval movies of various nations; the author's favorte nucleus for a film 
library would be ‘ “San Demetrio”: London’; “The World of Silence’ ‘Battleship “Potemkin 
“The “Maggie” ’; ‘Race for Life’; and either ‘Les Belges et la Mer’ or the Norwegian ‘At Sea.’ 

Kersrer, G. B., Naval Dirks in the Collection of the United States Naval Academy Museum. Mili 
tary Collector & Historian, Summer 1956. 

The Maritime Museum and Aquarium at Gottenburg, i6 pp. Gottenburge. With 


illustrations of 
models and ship pictures. 
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MARITIME Museum, Haira, The Mediterranean and the Near East (Pub. No. 1), 40 pp. Haifa, The 
Museum, 1956. Models of ships from ancient times through the age of sail, with a few maps. 
Text in English, French, and Hebrew. 

WILHELM, Josern, Build a Banana Boat (The Model Shipwright), 5 pp. SoS, Summer. Standard 


Fruit Co., ‘St. Mary.’ 


XV. Bibliography 
Dornauscu, C. E., comp., Author, Review and Subject Indexes, Canadian Defense Quarterly, Vol 
umes I-X VI, 1923-39, 80 pp.., processed. $8.00. Cornwallsville, N. Y., 1956. Obtainable from the 
compiler, 50 Chauncey Ave., New Rochelle, N. 
Roose, CHARLES, comp., A Bibliography of Military Medicine, U. 8. and Foreign, 1950-1955, 43 pp- 
Washington, U. S. National Library of Medicine, 1955 


XVI. Periodicals 


Shipmate: The Eves and the Ears of the Navy, Monthly. Ed. W. F. Fitzgerald. Jr., USN. Managing 
£ ging 
Ed., John D. Hayes, USN. $8.00. Alumni Assn. of the United States Naval Academy Annapolis 

& Baltimore. Numerous historical articles 
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Ship Alfred: A full size color print of the water color by N. Camillieri re- 
produced by the Meriden Gravure Company. Size: 2214” x 2842”, Plate 


facing: 1614” x 2214”. $10.00 per print. 


on 
Appleton’s Wharf, Marblehead, Massachusetts: A full size color print of a 


water color by an unknown artist reproduced by the Meriden Gravure 
Company. Size: 17” x 1334”, Plate facing: 1214” x 814”. $5.00 per print. 
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